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Literature. 


ONE OF BOQCACIO’S SONNETS. 
TRANSLATED BY D. G. ROSSETTI. 


By a clear well, within a little field 
Full of green grass and flowers of every hue, 
Sat three young girls, relating (as I knew 
Their loves. And each had twined a bough to shield 
Her lovely face ; and the n leaves did yield 
= _ hair ther ade while the two 
weet colours m' , both blown li throu 
With a soft wind for ever stirr'd and tira o 
After a little while one of them said 
I heard her), “ Think! Tf, ere the next hour struck, 
of our lovers should come here to-day, 
Think you that we should fly or feel afraid ? 
To whom the others answer’d, “ From such Inck 
A girl would be a fool te run away.” 


THE QUEEN’S MESSAGE. 


While the fate of the two hundred unfortanate miners, lately 
killed at Hartley Colliery, was still un¢ertain, oe ey was des- 
Majesty's 


patched to the North from Osborne, enqui 
command; “‘Is there hope?” The fallgwing ‘nee, by Isa, have 
epnt le 

t. 





the Scotsman, in commemoration of this touching inci- 


Not to her Peers or Parliament, 
Her soldiers or her lords, . 

Not to the waiting nations went 
Our Sovereign "s words : 

She claimed no loyal service, 
No love or honour due— 

O mourning wives and mothers, 
Her message is for you! 


ba England's richest harvests 
More two hundred and 
Weat men boys 


ht till fell the doom ; 
And the t shut its yawning mouth 
Upon their living tomb. 
And swiftly spread the tidings, 
First told with bated breath ; 
“ More than two hundred livi souls 
Down there shut up with death. 
There ran a thrill of horror, 
Through all above und, 
Up to our mourning n, who roge 
Amid her grief profound. 


“Ts there hope?” she asked—the queation 
They ask, with pleading eye, 
In and in cottage, 
o stand where death is nigh. 
“No!” all around the pit’s mouth 
The wailing women go; 
Till they who toil to rescue 
Sob out the dreaded “ No !” 


The message of our widowed Queen 

Came to each widow there ; 
“My heart bleeds,” wong gga 
your grief I have L 

Oh! when such holy healing 
Did roval lips impart ? 

Thy message, Sov’reign Lady, made 
A nation of one heart. 





A DREADFUL GHOST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
“Such a dreadful ghost !—oh, such a dreadful ghost !” 


for 


fered 
eis a 





and cannot by an 
her gentleness, a fittle 
in her 


absolutely upon what is two and what is four. 


There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half your creeds. 


often laughs now, to what 





My wife, who was luckily sitting by me, was at first as much a —— 
Tightened as I was, ah gradudlte bie sncceaiied te quactpeg] ch , and finally moved okt couemeieaiinad abe 
oth me and herself, which indeed she has a wonderful faculty | escape from those j 


When she had drawn from me the cause of my terrified ex-| must distinctly state that I do not believe it myself: but I tell 
, we discussed the whole matter :-—in which we dif- | it 
; and on this subject we invariably and af-| apply if he choses. All I can say is, that so far 


to 
perstitions individual : quite satisfied that in the | this is really a true story. 
, a8 in the visible weil, Owe tod two must make four,} My wife, you must understand, sat before the portrait, 
possibility make five. Only being, with all | till f a 
pig-headed, she does not see the one} the oblong table, on the same side. Thus, one of us hada 


>. They seemed actually from right to 
And it is just possible that when the Devil tempted our fore- fe their orbits, opening and their ts, turning from nobler 
to eat of the tree of know! , he was ping, a0} oneite theater éf thuily crete with s variable expseasion, 


he a self 
Sag nt recip) mppetaled hovewaatporaye Sa ere se Nee , but went on in their talk 


When I preach this to my ho is humblest | persons try to plumb-one another’s minds and characters: yet 
and sweetest of women—ehe in my 
oS eee a smile; as she : 
when, having over and viewed on all sides my Dread-| than one uneasy glance in the pausesiof conversation. 
ful , She advised me to make it public, for the good ofthe} The evening was wearing on—it was nearly: ten o'clock, 
community : in Le A ay differing. She con-| when looking up at the picture, from which for the last balf- 
sidered it would prove how very silly it was to believe in| hour I had averted my I was startled by a still 
ghosts at all. I considered—but my story will explain that. | more marvellous fact concerning 
She and I were, I t invited'to @ strange house, with} Formerly, the eyes alone had appeared alive: now the whole 
which, and with the ly, we were only acquainted by hear- | face was rounded. in up, out of the flat canvas as if in 
say. It was, in fact, one of those “invitations on business;”— | bas-relief, or like one of those terribly ful casts after death 
such as literary persons like myselfcontinually get ; and which | — except that there was nothing fal or revolting bere. 
give little pleasure, as we are perfectly aware from what mo-| As I have said, the face was a beautiful face—a noble face: 
tives they spring; and that if we could pack up our reputation} such an one as, under any circumstances, you would have been 
in a portmanteau, and our head in a hat-box, it would answer | attracted by. And it had the colouring and form of life—no 
exactly the same , and be equally satisfactory to the me een oe a ee whiteness. Thegrey hairseemed 
inviting parties. However, the present case was an exception ; greduaily to rise, lock by lock, out of the level Schee-sand the 
since though we had never seen our entertainers, we had heard | figure, clothed in ordinary modern evening-dress, to become 
that they were, not a show-loving, literary-lion-hunting house- | shapely and natural,—statuesque, yet stili preserving the tints, 
hold, but really a family ; affectionately united among them-| ofa picture. Even the chair which it sat upon—which I now 
selves, and devoted to the semaryof the lately-lost head. He | perceived to be the exact copy of one that stood empty on the 
was a physician, widely esteemed, and also a man of letters, | other side of the fire, gave a curious reality to the whole. 
whose death had created a blank, both in his own circle} By and by, my wife and I both held our breaths—for, from 
and in the literary world at . Now, after a year’s inter-| an ordinary oi) painting, the likeneas had undoubtedly become 
val, his widow and three daughters were beginn to —_ a life-like figure, or statue, in an alcove, the form of 
pear in society ; and at the Association meeting, held | which was made by the frame of the picture. : 
at the large town which I need not particularise, had opened} And yet the family took no notice: but as if, whether 
the doors of their long-hospitable house to my wife and me. | or not they were conscious of the re: thing that was 
Being strangers, we thought it best to appear, as I would | happening, it did not disturb them in the least: was nothing 
advise all stranger-guests to do, at the tail-end of the day; | at all alarming or peculiar, or out of the tenor of their daily 
when eandle-light and fire-light cast a kindly mystery over all | life. 
things, and the few brief hours of ewhwardaess and unfami-} No, not even when, on returning with a book that Lhad gone 
liarity are followed by the nocturnal separation—when each | to fetch from the shelves at ‘the further end of the room, my 
party has time to think over and talk over the other—meeting } poor little wife caught my hand in speechless awe—awe, rather 
next morning with the kindly feeling of those who Sevogubent than fear—and pointed to the hitherto empty chair by the fire- 
a night under the same friend) é side. 
As my wife and I ste trom our cab, the dull day was} It was empty no longer. There, sitting in the self-same at- 
already closing into twilight, and the fire only half-illumined | titude as the portrait ; identical with it in shape, countenance, 
the room into which we were shown. It was anold-fashioned, | and dress—was a figure. That it was a human Idare 
rather gloomy apartment—half study, half sitting-room ; one | not say, and yet it looked likeone. There was noth ~~ 
end being fitted up as a library, while at the other—pleasant | or corpse-like about it, though it was motionless, jonless : 
thoughtfulness, which already warmed our hearts towards our | endowed as it were with that divine calm which Wordsworth 
unseen hosts !—was spread out that best of all meals ~ ascribes to Protesilaus : 
weary traveller,a tea dinner. So hungry were we, that this wall 
welcome, well-supplied, elegant board was the only thing we Bioeght roms Peeeiee Tae habe: place. 
noticed about the room ;—except one other thing, which hung 4 ‘ 
close above the tea table, on the panelled wall. Yet there was an air tenderly, pathetically human in the 
It was a large full-length portrait, very well painted; the folding of the hands on the knees, as a man does when he , 
sort of portrait of which one says at once, “ What a good like- | Comes and sits down by his own fireside, with his family round 
ness that must be.” It had individuality, character—the soul | him : and in the eyes that followed, one after the other, each 
of the man as well as his body: and as he sat in his chair, | Of this family, who now quietly put away their several o¢cu- 
looking directly at you, in a simple, natural attitude, you felt and rose, 
what a beautiful soul this must have been: one that even at 
sixty i. ~ of age—for the portrait seemed thus old—would | T 
have shed a brightness over any home, and over any society 
where the person moved. 
“I suppose that must be the poor Doctor,” said my wife, as 
her eyes and mine both met upon the canvas face, which glim- 
mered in the fire-light with a most life-like aspect, the gentle, 
benevolent eyes seeming to follow one about the room, as the 
eyes of most ee full-face portraits do. “ You never 
saw him, Charles 
“ No; but this is exactly the sort of man he must have 











“T am sure our guests will excuse us if we eee just 
as if we were aloné, our usual evening duties. Which of us is 
to speak to papa to-night?” “ 

It was him then: summoned back, how or why, or in what 
Seria, aoepensh OMNI E ane SORTS Ses 
explanation. They evidently thought none was needed ; that 
the whole pocceeding was as natural gs @ man ming bewp 
at evening to his own hearth, and being received by wife 
and children with affectionate 


The widow and the youngest ter placed themselves 
sab tp anhatle tihotentin Gatien They did not em- 
brace it or touch it, but regarded it with tender reverence 
which was mingled a certain sadness; but that was all. And 
then they began to talk to it, in a perfectly composed and 
matter-of-fact ; as people would talk to a beloved member 
of a family, who been absent for a day or longer from the 
home circle. 

The daughter told how she had been shopping in town ; how 
re eR ee ery re ee oe ee me a 
used to like;” the books that she bad home from 
library, and her opinion of them ; the she had met in 
the street, and the letters she had during the day: in 
short, all the pleasant little chit-chat that a cg ter 




































And our conviction on the matter was so strong, that when 
the widow came in, we abstained from asking the ques- 
tion, lest we strangers might touch painfully on a scarcely 

wound. 

was a very sweet-looking little woman: pale, fragile, 
rather silent than otherwise. She merely performed the 
duties of the tea-table, whilst the conversation was carried on 
with spirit and intelligence by her three daughters,—evidently 

accomplished women. They were no longer young, or 
arly handsome; but they appeared to have inherited 
the Inexpressible charm of manner which, I had heard, cha- 
restedech thele lost father: and they had, my wife whispered 
me, @ still ter attraction in her eyes—(she had, dear soul, 
two little ters of her own growing up)—which was the 
exceeding deference they paid to their mother, who was not by 


means so clever as themselves. 
“eee I, who had not married a woman for her clever- 


ness, admired the mother most. The Doctor's widow, with 
her large, soft, sorrowful eyes, where the tears seemed to have 
dried up, or been frozen up ina y quietness, was to me 
the best evidence of what an excellent man he must have been: 
how deeply beloved, how eternally mourned. 

She never spoke of her husband, nor the daughters of their 
father, we Mere te some families consider - almost 
a religious duty to preserve regarding their dead, we, of course, 
pag wren, cw a no business to break ; and, there- 
fore, it happened that we were still in the dark as to the ori- 
ginal of that remarkable portrait—which minute by minute 
took a stronger hold on my imagination; my wife's, too—or 
that quality of universal tender-heartediess, which in her does 
duty for i ion. I never looked at her, but she was 

ing either our hostess, or that likeness, which she sup- 





naturally pour out to an aff sted liring father ; 
but which now sounded so unnatural, so contemptibly small, 
such a mixture of the ludicrous and the horrible, that one’s 
eee aa unseen alike 
reco. > 
No answer came: apparently none was expected. The 
figure maintained its place, never altering that gentle smile— 
reminding one of the spectral Samuel's rebuke to the Witch of 
Endor—* Why hast thou disquieted me, to bring me up?" or 
of that superior calm with which, after death, we may view 
all these petty things which so perplexed us once, in ourselves 
and in those about us. 
Then the widow took up the tale, with a regretful under- 
tone ay ay wae She told nim how dull 
how the preparations of these 























A most strange picture. It seemed, in its wonderfully true 
simulation ot life, to sit, almost like an unobserved, silent 
above our cheerful and conversational table. Many times 
aaa bel a aeuseaatiees 
nm being in the i i 

ray bat friends, Mr. A—— and Sir B. C——, had a quarrel, and 
everybody said it would never have happened had the Doctor 
been alive—and so on, and so on. To all of which the figure 
paeet with its immovable silence; its settled, changeless 
smile. 
My wife and I uttered not a word. We sat apart, spell 
bound, fascinated, neither attempting to interfere, nor question 
nor rebuke. The whole proceeding was so entirely wen 
the ale Cie t it seemed to throw 
pee ee ee in which we were un- 

vestigate, or escape from, the circumstances 


hic 

We know aiements pothing—exeept the very lit- 
tle that Revelation at, rather than directly teaches, of 
the world beyond the ; . But any one of us who has ever 
seen a fellow-creature Fie, hos watched the exact instant when 









. higher duties; purer affections. The com. 
moa nothing in tack agate cults une, 


’ specu- 
fond sj with 
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THE ALBION. 





26 

ef 

; 

see 
& 


night necromancy that 

never struck them, and its Sedtuens profanity never jarred 
we S intellect or affections, only made the fact more 
ho! 

For a time, long or short I cannot tell, my wife and I sat 
witnessing, like people bound in a nightmare dream this 
mockery 0! the attempt at restoring the sweet fa- 
miliar relations of the living with the living, between the liv- 
ing and the dead. How many days or months it had lasted, 
or what result was e ted from it, we never inquired ; nor 
3 yestenet oom mas we merel yr aE 

es papa ever speak?” en one e daughters ; 
but there was no reply. The Figure sat ive in its chair— 
unable or regen to break the silent ier which divides 
the two worlds, ntaining still that benign and tender smile, 
but keeping its mystery ken, its problem unsolved. 

And now my wife, whose dear little face was, I saw, grow- 
ing white and convulsed minute by minute, whispered to me: 

Charles, I can bear this no longer. Make some excuse to 
them—we will not hurt their feel Don’t let them think 
we are frightened, or disgusted, or the like; but we must go— 
I shall go mad if I do not.” 

And the half-insane look which I have seen in more than 
one of the pseudo-spiritualists of the present day—people who 
twenty years ago would have been sent to Bedlam, but now 
are only set down as“ rather peculiar,” rose in those dear, soft, 
sensible eyes, which have warmed and calmed my restless 
heart and unquiet brain for more than fifteen 





trast | perversi < eees ae eae 
ion 
nothing of the should om on or kis 


The character given to Ueli by m: t 
to plunge me anew into the slough of puzzle, ou 

heiped myself by writing him down a blockhead. 
was not such, as evidenced by the duties he fulfilled, and the will- 
ing readiness with which he made 
share of intellective and affective 


pla apart? The h 


wn to all, under 


was finding fault with was 


pression. 

At this point of my speculation, I could not help laughing 
outright at the idea of my as such a fool of myself about 
this cowherd of Schrankstein What did it matter to me, 


as Bt, ae Doe ans oc ct 


cO-pro) of the 
pride 
crowd. Of this last i - 
room—it was crammed to suffocation ; consulted 
my convenience, I would, on the instant, have turned my back 
on it. But I was there for co: , and there I stayed. 

I cannot say that I much enjoyed the sight. I confess to a 
sad deficiency in my o mn. Dancing, as a means con 
ducive to some end—to y 
instance, or to ¢€ a few words with a ty lass—I can 
readily conceive, and | have sometimes my youth; 
but dancing, as an end in itself—that is, for its own sake— 


what be the t of it I never could myself 
erat anes dike aaa of 90° ea. 


E 


to un q ‘abren- 
heit in the shade. But on this, as on many other points, 
bow to universal consent, d 


my tongue. 
The room, though v was little in proportion 


y premiseth 
y pee be the valleys of Switzerland, the cows are confined to 
e 8 


t the caloric of one’s body, for | natural 


informan served | troughs, were so flat, that a bather at all afflicted with embon. 
mabe ng em ee tty his 


ani- 
Milking even fourteen cows is not a very trying task; but 
d so after mowing and fresh grass enough for this 
number of terrible consumers (as I afterwards perceived that 
Ueli did each day twice) is warm work indeed, pare A 
sweltering cow-house. No wonder then that the veins in the 
man’s forehead and neck were swelled to the size of whip. 
cord, and the perspiration trickled down his face and breast, 
Yet all this exertion imparted no animation to the negative 
features. 


h by a man, and not by 

methodically my se tail to her leg _— to 
ning operations, and not unfreq' 
der to swing back the w brush 
Ueli milking away on his milking-stool, akind of rustic tri 
would have been a sight worth paying for, but for that un. 
angfrau Madeline in the evening 
J a eleine e 
Ueli’s biography. Ueli, the patois 
Bernese Oberland. He spoke little, but always to the point, 
and had a turn for fun. He was a married man. He had 
made his matrimonial choice, apparently, as many others have 
done, in a mcment of aberration ; for he never alluded to his 
wife but as toa only fit to wear finery, and with a son 
of com 


I took advantage of the next in the “ communications,” | to the number of » atom By ence frequent loss of| trious, and remarkably clever with his hands, but very slow. 
or whatever the family called them, to suggest that my wife | the musical time, and collisions, with now a fall. | Clashing as they did with all my observations of the man, 
and I were very weary, and anxious to retire to rest. The cavaliers, y awry ond qravetodiing,s qqtakis these particulars were only to puzzle me the more. 

“ Certainly,” politely said the eldest daughter. “ Papa, Mr. | of them with on, or cigars in their mouths! e few| Returning next day from my early morning walk, I hap. 
and Mrs. ——,” naming our names, “ have had a long railway | more light and lively had a perverse knack of twisting their | pened to by the wa annavote Validing on the Heit d 
journey, and wish to bid us all good-night.” fi the establishment, and containing the stables and the cow. 


The appearance bent upon us—my wife and me—its most 
benevolent, [ aspect, apparently uiescing in our re- 
tiring ; and slowly rose as if to bid good-night—like any other 
courteous host. 

Now, in his life-time, no one had had a warmer, more devo- 
ted in for this learned and loveable man than I. More 


than once I had travelled many miles for the merest chance of 


seeing him, and when he died my regret at never havi 
known him J —4 
tly only done. 


personally, never having even beheld his face, 
was ed with the f which I, in common with all his 
felt at him so suddenly, with his fame at 
its zenith, his labours 
with this or phantasm, or 
whatever it was, of the man whom living I had so honoured 
—I felt no it; ney, the cold clearness of that gaze seemed 
to shoot me with a chill of horror. 


vanced noiselessly, with that air of irre- 


every the Doctor been so 
It extended its hand—a hand which a year I would have 
lied five hundred miles to grasp. Now, I shrank from it 

—I loathed it. ° 
In vain. It came nearer. It touched mine with a soft, cold 
unearthly touch. I could endure no longer. I shrieked out; 





and my wife woke me from what was, thank Heaven, only a 


dream. 

“ Yes, it was indeed a Dreadful Ghost,” said that excellent 
woman, when 
had again com 


wa —-< 
night to it that identical family whom I had been dream- 
about—whom, as stated, we never seen. 


ourselves as sole occupants of the rail- 


was conveying us through the dead of 


ing Let us be thankful, Charles, that it was a mere fantasy of 
nation—that the dear old Doctor 

peacefully in his quiet grave; and that his affectionate 
family have never summoned him, soul or body, to sit of 


your over-excited imagi: 


their uncanny fire-side, as you horribly describe. 
replied’ that such things cannot be.” 


What « 


“Ay” 
think it in the highest Their work 


improbable. 
done ; they are 


toa 
may still see us, love us, watch over us; but they belong to 
no more. Mary, when I leave you, remember I don't 


and altogether comporting myself in a man- 
ner that proves, great fool as I may have been in the body, I 


must be a still greater fool out of it.” 

“ And, Charles,” said the little woman, creeping up to 
with tears in her eyes, “if I must lose you—dearl I 
1 would rather bury you under daisies 
wed to onde, then I would have yes revising sees 

come, we ve you re 
side after the fashion of this D Ghost” 


a 





A QUIET NOOK. 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 
By John Ruffini, Author of “ Doctor Antonio,” de. 
CHAPTER I1.—CONTINUED. 


On my way to the hall, 
her about this man. She guessed imi 
whom I meant; “he looks very odd, does he not?” and 
‘went on to say that it was Ueli, 
seer of the labourers; on Sundays he 
ble boys; in fact, he made himself 
ali times. Such was the substance of the 
about this man, and in course of which I further learnt anim. 


good deal of pticining. land, which they themselves 


upon which I offered Jungfrau Mad 
for having taken her for, and treated 
She answered, good-humouredly, that 
treat her as such. She was, in tact, 
ends and purposes, a chambermaid, 
sary, to boot. 


courtesy of the old school, for 
remarkable. 


she had heard my whole story, and we 


I—* though, as Imlac says in ‘ Rasselas,’ ‘ that 
the dead cannot return, I will not undertake to prove ;’ still, I 
here is 


higher sphere of being; they 


i 
I met Jungfrau Madeleine, and 
she 


best apologies 
chambermaid. 


ode arms into impossible postures, and also occasion- 
ulging in a sudden noisy thump with the heel of the 
boot, accompanied by a shril! shout, unmistakeably to their 

‘ i to the public. This 
must be said for the dancers in general, that, good, bad, or in- 
different, solemn or lively-looking, whir! round, or stretched 
on the ground by a false step, each and all of them, in unpre- 
tending simplicity of heart, enjoyed the sport to a high de- 


a 
gree. 

I loitered another moment in the hall, and then I went out 
by a back-door adjoining the kitchen, and, in less than 
minutes, I was out of reach of all bustle and noise, and in 

rivate a téte-d-téte with Mother Nature as one could wish. 
Behind the it stretched a cosy little dale—green 
a 


: 


establishmen as 

an emerald in Tora che si (but newly broken), would 
pepe a eee Le . a 
round, velvet- pasture, or gently re- 
ceding hillocks topped with firs and Italian pines. Here I 
ay Sun co Gs Oe Se Sees See 
a brook, and spent a delicious hour in a soli \ 
Then curiosit; me to go and see w Ueli was 
still where I eft him, and whether there had dawned or 
not on his countenance anything A or 
feeling. There stood my man in charge of a horse and carri- 


picture of unconcerned fate in shirt sleeves 
shirt collar. I took a lounge in the garden after supper. 
was at his post, the same deadlock on his 
ne ares a oe 
black silhouette of Ueli e 
first set eyes on his face five hours before. 

I saw next morning—the first, I should say, after the Alps, the 
a wee a their oO 
was 


He was crouching on all fours u 
one of the two little pieces of artifi 
dow, and examining something very closely. I must explain 
of gable in the centre of the bailding, "it hed! consoneead 
of gable in centre 0! . it uently, 
the advantage of a double prospect; my side window Z 
over the er the — already Egy : 
one over two pieces of water set a double 
oval border of flowers and pad pom og I 

essed what kind of work Ueli was bent 

'wo of the y day’s cust \ informed me 
—overheated, let us charitably say, by the dance—had chosen 
to wade their way towards home oy Paes Ba 
voirs, and, in doing so, had damaged the jets d'eau, w Veli 
was about to . took u immediately my opera-glass, 
and brought it to bear on his face—i 
ingless as ever. 

sallied forth on an exploration of my verdant island. Ma- 
deleine had spoken truly; it was all my own. All the throng 
of Sunday had vanished by ten at night, and I was the 
only inmate of the establishment. Well, then, outI went, and 
i y pensier, di monte in monte—I had a three hours’ 


| 





t was as dumb and mean- 





, a8 before, and, as before, all of one piece, and impassive— | head 
tho and stiff 


-| frightens people, children 


house. 1 had already remarked in one of its dependencies s 
carpenter's workshop with fitting tools. As I walked by it 
this particular morning, my ear caught the monotonous bur. 
den of a tune, not more musical than the buzz of a drone, 
which came from the workshop. I cast ae eyes into it, and 
saw Ueli, plane in hand, a P and 
song. He looked up at me—judge of my infinite 
with the shade of a shadow of a smile hovering about his 
oe. .* —— my “Guten Tag, Ueli,” with a distinc 
*“ Guten ‘err ——,” pronoun my name y 
The frozen features had poaitivel thawed, the blank ioc 
was replaced by a faint gleam of self-consciousness and fellow- 
feeling. I was wonderstruck. What could be the occasion of 
this revolution? Who the Pygmalion of this statue? And in 
I hastened to gather data, if any could be gathered, for the 
solution of this new riddle. 
large dog, black as jet, lay stretched at full length 
old, sunning himself. I had no choice, inor 
der to enter the house, but to stride over him, which I did 
greatly to the quadruped’s displeasure, as it seemed, inasmuch 


as, without to budge, he set up a powerful grow] like 
distant pando ga to is that? I naked, entering 
i u 


kitchen. The kitchen, be it 
and th 


daisies. 
. It is Suldi,” said she, “our house-dog.” (Suldi, is patois for 
ultan.) 

“He seems a disagreeable customer,” I observed; “he 
growled at me most ominously.” 

“Did he? Iwas sure he would. I wanted to warn 
about the dog. Not that he bites—he never did, but he 
ly, when he is out of sora 
And he is always so, when M has fits of pain, A cart went 
over him when he was cr. y, and sorely damaged one of 

ly very good-tempered, but whe 
a dog, you know. As it is, he hs 
given us a deal of trouble already. 

“ How is it,” I asked, “ that I never saw him till now” 

“ He was not here,” was the answer; “he arrived late last 
night with Frantz, my brother. You must know that we hsi 
made up our minds to get ridofhim. A public establishment 
with hosts of children in the season, is not the place for a dog 
that is growing fitful. He was not so till a year or two 
So we made up our mind to get rid of him—not by ha 
him killed, understand ; we had not the heart for that. We 
brought him up from a puppy, we tended him when he ws 
all but crushed, and one gets attached to animals as well as” 
human And then Ueli is fond of Suldi—he has né 
been himself ever since the dog went away—very fond, and be 
would never consent to his being put to death. So Fran 
took Suldi with him to the Canton of Vaud, where he went © 
make a purchase of wine from the ee of the house it 
that article, and old friend, and who ha 
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THE ALBION. 














children, save under 
+ , powerful, bi graceful. 
met with in his puppyhood had left a slight 
limp in his fit: 

Though eli’s happy return to the condition of cOmmon 
mortality slackened, if not my interest in the man, at least my 
observation of him, he still attracted eno 
make me sensible CS oy place ery hf a — 
ife. Suldi was Ueli’s paramount interest, the mainsp’ o' 
: igence, his source of inspiration. Whenever Suldi | When, 
was out of Ueli’s sight for any considerable time (Frantz gene- 
to town on market days) the 
cowman’s features grew stony as of old, to revive the moment 
his black friend’s powerful form loomed from afar. 

Constant close communication did not appear 
cessity of this singular friendship. As long as Ueli and Suldi 
were within sight of each other, even at a certain distan 
pay, more: a8 long as they knew that they were within easy 

h without seeing each other—this was enough to 


rally took the dog with him 


It has amused me more than once to watch Ueli leave his 
to the left, where he could com- 
t of steps of the house-door, and, hay- 
di was at his post, return to his domain 
quite contented. Likewise, I frequently happened to see Suldi 
get up all of a sudden from a slumber in front of the establish- 
ment, go cautiously to the cowhouse, and, havi 
self that Ueli was there, return to his post, with a scarcely 
perceptible wag of his tail. There seemed to exist between 
the two a tacit agreement to dissemble, during broad day, the 
depth and extent of their affection—at least, there were few 
Perhaps Suldi, like the intelligent watch- 
dog he was, felt that he had responsible duties to perform,— 
squatting in front of the house, and barking at 
upon which even friendship ought not to intrude ; an 
on his side understood and respected the scruples of his four- 
footed friend, and had some such for himself. 
may be, the fact is that man and dog only met on terms of un- 
reserved demonstrativeness of an evening at dusk, in front of 
the barn. It was a regular rendezvous, more or less long, but 
always remarkably expansive; after which Ueli retired to his 
room above the cowhouse, and Suldi took up his watch round 


cowhouse to go a few 


ing ascertained that 


Most of the particulars I register here in a lump were of 
course the fruit of observations scattered over many days. 
is simply in the interest of brevity and unity that I 


M 
ut for three days. On the fourth, 
Hans, the white-haired youth, deputed to drive the omnibus to 
the station pro formd, and to drive it back as empty as it had 
gone, brought, to his 
return—a lady, her little girl, and an elderly 

] thus once broken, each consecutive day 
rivals, till, at the end of the week, we were two and twenty at 
table, a bare fifth of them mature gentlemen, the rest matrons, 
young ladies, and children. 

” This influx of strangers did not cause me any uneasiness, for 
the style of the house and that of the new comers, as far as I 
could judge, gave me the best 
nuisance I could not put up with—I mean_an invasion of town 
fashion, with all the absurdities, restraints and scotches, that 
And, then, by this time I knew Schran! 
steinbad enough, to be sure that I could here, under any cir- 
cumstances, secure my three modest desiderata, air, space, and 


island was all my own 


tee against the only great 


privacy. 

As the first boarder of the season, I was de jure and de facto 
the chairman, and sat as such at the head of the table. M 
immediate neighbours were, on my 
her mother, on the left, the elderly gentleman, the first arrivals 
after me. The elderly gentleman, evidently a choleric one, was 
ing at what he ate, 
to have much time to give to coumenie inte —. 
wrath at some t culi incongruity sought relie 
speech, and he ooane ‘ama fe me win och an observation, 
for instance, as “could a cook in his senses ever broil trout of 
this size! why, even that child,” looking across the table, 
“could tell that a trout under half a pound is only eatable 
era ar 
myself,I made no difficulty in agreeing w at trout 
under half a pound were destined ad eterno to be fried. And 
there was an end of the colloquy. 

With my next neighbour but one on the right, the mother of 

the little girl, I could only communicate by si 
natured nods and smiles, she speaki 
German. There remained the little girl, seated between her 
mother and me, who spoke both German and French ; and so 
to her I turned. We had made friends at once on the v 
day of her arrival. I had.met her labouring up the stairs wi! 
4 jug of warm water held between her tiny hands. I took it 
from her to put it down at her mother’s door—the next room 
tomine. Shortly after a pattering of little feet stopped 
door ; then came a rap, and vain efforts to lift the 
opened it,and there stood the little curly cherub, come to 
thank me from her mother for the help I had given. 

I asked the little creature her name. 

“ Louisa,” was the answer. 

“A pretty name,” said I. 

_ “I will write it for you,” she said, glancing at a pen I held 
mmy hand. “Can you write?” 

I said I could a litile. 

“Well, so can I too, but only my name ;” and, 
liberately to my table, she took up a 
an enormous charming Lovtsa, and put it gravely into my 
hands with “For you.” 
‘ou ; but do not et; let us have a little talk.” 


BP aS Fe ee ee 
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no settled opinion on 


EBaSees 


SREE 


ekscceeBees 
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to do, also her letters to learn. It was de 
little important pout on her face, as she enumerated the occu- 
ns Which stood in the way of her remaining 
promised she would come again, if mamma would let her, 
and then she would write fresh autographs 
she did; for this chance visit paved the way to many others, 
Which led to a closer intimacy. 
friends in no time. Louisa introduced me 
initiated me into all her little 
terests, but stoutly denied me the title of her “ little friend,” 
hich ht. I should be her big friend, if I liked, be- 
cause I was big; but a little friend she had already—a bo 
named Robert—and she would have but one. I see her 
tary ary black head a little on, one side, a pen between her 
ngers, grav aos 
and then took wo are th her 
and wonder, as I told her the story of 
oe lucifer matches, and threw forth flames from her 


I cann 
Page ey at her 


be 
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enlivened the whole house; 


; was the 
rainbow, the charm, the pride of 


ward in comparison. 


lashes, the round hanging arms or the 
and every one would ex 
no photographist to take her picture so !"—To be continued. 





THE MUSE OF THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
* oe  . to make the pe nts 
that“ immortal verse” "which formas’ satan ont 


of certain elaborately got-up so 
in the windows of pollte te Any of 


vociferated by a masculine bass. I look uw 
unique in their way, and equally remarkable as 
vigour, truth of feeling, and elevation of tone. 
to bye. to a school of poetry which has its 
most modern nations. The philosophical gutt 


languid and musical elegance of the Italian, are alike 
occasionally in this service of set forth sill 
about nothing, which is the gen characteristic of such 
things. Whether the sickly platitudes be about “ my heart,” 


sen’ 


hearer is so unfortunate as to understand the lan; in 
which they are expressed. However, just now I am consider- 
ing the drawing-room songs of our own country, and I feel 
perplexed to know why (with a few rare and notable excep- 
tions, which serve not only to prove the rule, but to throw the 


composition should be—what it is. 
Is nonsense more vocal than sense? Does maundering sen- 


true as well as natural, , and noble? There are num- 
berless lyrics answering 
as yet “unset 
own rhythm, but composers of songs intended for drawing- 
room popularity appear almost studiously to avoidthem. The 
success of those occasional exceptions already adverted to— 
wherein true poetry has been chosen by the true musician as 
at once the inspiration and the eternal associate of his sweet 
sounds—makes it seem to me yet more inexplicable that less 
worthy combinations should be tolerated by all or any of the 
parties concerned—composer, publisher, and public. “ Never- 
theless, in what an overwhel: proportion does the merely 
ephemeral “new song” crowd music-shop windows—beauti- 
fully illustrated in colours, or with an embossed border round 


that Muse I am alluding to, crowd the columns of the Supple- 
ment of the Times every day of our lives, with an added in- 
crease through the months of May and June? I should like 
to ascertain what class it is that patronises and purchases these 
lucubrations. They must be purchased, and in large numbers 
too, or their like would not continue to obtrude themselves on 
attention as FY gpm Ye A a 
our - ose appreciation it that thus h to 
tuate this state of ? Can it be that the ters of the 
land have something to answer for in this respect? Is it 
they who are accustomed to condense all their energies, hopes, 
ond: wishes on the attainment of some article from the incon- 
gruous list of vocal wants, as, for instance—“ Aladdin’s Lamp ;” 
“A melody of Early Days ;” “Childhood’s Sweet Hours ;” 
“ A Lover Fond and True ;” “ A Heart to Love;” “ One Flower 
of Spring,” &c., &c., all of which, with some such Prefix as 
“ O give to me,” or “ Oh, had I but,” or “ Could I once more,” 
form a prevalent style of exordium for one class of these lyrics ? 
Is it their pag ees = ae he Ff a. that manifests it- 
self in certain in torial an etaive belonging to a 
similar order oft excellence ? a yemeckanie catechism 
have we here, and what a diversified capacity of information 
would be requisite to satisfy these exhaustless demands for en- 
lightenment! ece sig. :— 
) those bells ? 

re you wee bs 
Are ihe prtm pny ? 
Do you teach our hearts to love ° 
Not be happy now ? 
Lament departed joys? 
Smilest thou so brightly ? 
Hangs the cloud upon his brow ? 


( Hast thou wandered ? 
Art thou going ? 
Are the joys of youth ? 
Are the summer flowers fied ? 
Shall we meet ? 
Is she whom I loved of yore? 


Shall I sing to thee? 


Why 


Where 


&e., &c., &e., &e. 


Oh, my heart is blythe to-day. 
Oh, 1 was happy once. 
Ob, my da: bliss are o'er. 
: love and I am A 


I am contented now. 
I have a silent, secret grief. 
I am merry and free. 


And so on, ad infinitum. Now I cannot 
of egotism 


song” should be either a 

an often unjustifiable ; yet the class of songs I am 
to, chiefly al ween these motivi. It may be 

an old- prejudice of mine, but it seems to me that 









gentleman of the fried trout. Her gentle presence filled and 


beam, the 
was the of uirrel, a bi aed, foe 
essence of grace—a $q , & hu re are awk- 
Whatever she did, whatever she said 


whatever she put on, she made a jewel of. When she went, 
as she used to do, and took the new arrivals by the hand, to 
bring them to the company, saying, “ Come, and make 
friends,” even the most morose must ni brighten and smile. 


, of an evening, worn out by the day’s she would 
nestle into a corner of the sofa, on oth A dy ses into slum- 
ber, a circle on tiptoe would form around the sleeping beauty, 
in admiration of the easy graceful pose, the long velvety eye- 
gently crossed hands, 
sotto voce, “ What a pity there is 


personal acquaintance of this 
genius of 
forms the better, or worse, half 
and ballads which we see 
ps, and strewing the piano- 
fortes of refined society. For these productions continually 
arouse my wonder, whenever it is my fate to hear them, 
whether sweetly warbled by a feminine soprano, or manfully 
m them as quite 
poetic 

ey appear 
rofessors in 
8s of the Ger- 
man language, the be poe brilliance of the French, the 
= 

ments 


“ mein herz,” “mon ceur,” or “il mio cor,” matters little, if the 


strong - of-contrast thereon) the literature of this class of 


timentality fit itself more easily to music, than that which is 


to this latter description in our 
to other melody than that of their 


its gold-printed title. Do not the names of these children of 


portion of the art and literature of 


ora ebiantion ot 





song. 
distinctness of lady vocalists, and, as well as I can remember, 
this was what I heard :— 

I love * * * stray * * eventide 

The silv’ * * * waves * * beside 

I love * * gather * * * flowers 

From * * * smiling * * bowers. 

I love * * break * day * * mark 

e * * * tremble * * * * dark 

But oh * * * far * * to be 

With thee, mine own beloved, with thee! 

The last line was pronounced with so much earnestness, 
and besides, was repeated so many times, that, as will be seen, 
I was enabled to distinguish and remember every word. In 
the midst of the profound sensation caused by this curious and 

ve indication of favourite tastes, crowned by one em- 
phatic superlative preference on the ES of the fair songstress, 
she was succeeded by two sisters in blue tarlatane, with pearls 
in their hair, who conienseny. and in six-eight time, pro- 
ceeded to make a statement to the following effect :— 
Two gipsy maids are we, 
Two gipsy maids, tra la la, 
In the free air 


Ever live we—tra la la, tra la la, 

ane aye we. 
we sing our me song 

And twine our wrens flowers 
Where the streamlet glides along 

Thro the 1 woodland bowers. 

Tra la la, tra la la, tra la la, 

We are two gipsy maids. 


All this is, of course, very harmless—perfectly unobjection- 
able. I can easily get over the droll sense of deuepence be- 
tween these damsels’ personal evidence concerning their posi- 
tion and ways of life, and their actual manner, and 
costume. It is true, it seems to me foolish, I can’t com- 
prehend why people take the trouble to write verses like these, 


still less why other people should ever feel to set 
them to music. That once set and policies. 2 ladies 
should buy and sing them, appears to follow so y, that 


I will give up marvelling over that branch of the question. 
But now, surely, we are to have something more to the pur- 
pose—this is not 2 young lady who is advancing to the piano, 
and we know it is only y: ladies who are privileged to be 
foolish, i still charming (the more honour to those among 


in themsel 
with s couwning charm) Brees tds teadiaenwed Geaineen 


we may é a sensible, pointe, He erect and 
massive, behind the chair of the lady who is to play his accom- 
paniment; he leans down for a moment, through his 
eye-glass at the music, with some w junction as re- 


8 the fempo, and then inflates his chest, -_ 
Fra poco a me ritornerd. 
It is from “ Lucia di Lammermoor ;” that final scena of the 


luckless Edgardo, which amateurs are sufficiently familiar 
with. Against it, in its place in the have no 
word to say. When finely declaimed and by rT — 
or Mr. ——, with the d of the castle, and the 
chapel, and the tombs, and in the a costume of long 
black cloak and slouching hat with wa’ plume, it is highly 
effective, and even pathetic. The gloom and tenderness and 


despair alternating throughout, until the climax, where he 
stabs himself, sinks in the arms of a sym: chorus, and 
while life is ebbing from his heart the passionate strain conti- 
nues to fall from his lips ;—all this is no doubt, operatically 
corisidered, very fine. But transplanted to the uncongenial 
climate of a drawing-room, a by modern elegancies 
ee I must say its impressiveness seems to me 
iderably interfered with by ludicrous t 

not deny that I was co: moved by the dramatic 

of the present io, at the point where he is to 
fall, stabbed by his own desperate hand; nor that a similar 
feeling was evoked by the circumstance of his blowing out one 
of the piano candles with the energy of his final burst of voca- 
lized passion; but I do not think that the kind of 
emotion was that contem by the and com: 

of the scene in question. Nor do I suppose that the 
himself would have felt satisfied with that 
tion” with which I Ben oa him as he retired from the piano- 
forte, holding his et handkerchief to hie sedate forehead 
and flushed cheeks. The company ——— in the lively but 
somewhat equivocal manner I have to be character- 
istic of similar audiences under similar circumstances. Do they 
clap their hands, I wenden bn 0 pte & pene at the perfor- 
mance, or of gratitude at its jusion ? 

An interlude of “ refreshments” considerately followed, and 
then we had some piano-forte playing, which always seems to 
be considered as a signal for brisk 
I cannot say I have any objection to this, only it seems a pity 
that the player should have to exert him or herself so stre- 


nuously, or that the of the piano should be so severely 
taxed, to attain that which surely might be accom with- 
out such an expenditure of and skill. If English 


lo cannot talk together comfortably without accompany- 
voles, could nat suas neiee bo achieved with less trou’ 


in a dozen practicable ways ? 
the discussion of wine and biscuits, sandwiches 


It was 
and jellies, that I saw our hostess making her way through 


the press to the charmed about the piano- 
forte, followed ty a man, the in appear- 
ance of the tenore we had aw since. This 
gentleman had dark hair, the latest fashion in moustache, a 


strument, and his white and jewelled ingers wandered grace- 
fully over the ki ine wei of brat arpegglo peng. 
struck ch Up ot E> ltening 


com 
the while he looked — 
hostess and inquired what he should J, 


“Oh! pray, give us one of your 

I not catch the noun to thf adjective 
but it and the enthusiastic tone in which it was uttered cau 
me to anticipate out of the common. A similar 
effect was produced on my mind by the eagerness with which 
every one appeared trying to approach more nearly to the 
scene of the performance. Subdued murmurs blended 


“ He’s first- 
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“ Quite equal to —” pack, ond, belooent Me speed. cn. bia chin. with 0 melinen tet | he Treen “ng on to it with both Bis bende. 


My ignorance more than any defect of hearing hindered my 
full apprehension of whst-was said, However, being of a hope- 
ful nature, all my previous experiences 
eens owied wet ed oe of vocal art. 

an ay 

And as ~ hush of breathless 


pause—a expectation, 

rapid succession of chords in a new key are struck by the per- | he was the last 
former, who then removes his hands from the piano-forte, and | Perote boasted 
planting them on his knees, stares fixedly across at oe one ag art 
with won- 

¢ distinctness, curious these | thing of the other, but their mutual hatred was said to exceed 
‘emarkable words -4 - cr that ri ve satellites a|casion. Before his 
had recovered their senses 


standing opposite, and in a steatorian voice 


remarkable words— 
Ole Joc stood at de garden gate. 


follow trange tinkling and jingling of the piano, in | been such as to call for police inte 
aah the pret poor eae Soe conned PF mrmry in- | separated with vows of Veupeente on each other; some inten- | though it proved a more difficult business, and the 
e. Then another burst of the same queer | tion of that kind was suppesed to influence the Frenchman's | never could understand why he did not die of apople: ‘ 

species of recitative, communicating divers anecdotal facts con- | movements in particular, for wherever the Italian went, there gory 
nected with the same “ Ole Joe ;” then more tinkling and jing!- | he followed him, and set up his opposing camp. I 
ceased| They were both excellent in, or rather on, their peculiar | that he departed also without sound of trumpet, and to 
danced in those days, Dublin ee t of several tradesmen. His now successful rin 

ea fo 


ing, and so on, until the instrumental performance again 
sadiealy The hands were again removed altogether 


liness sufficient for a cardinal 
an talked 


formance, generally in his own 
pat ges Bares as he pleased to call it; related his experiences, 


through pecti 
whisper oozed out that they had travelledand danced together 
for years on the continent—that their quarrels had latterly | rush to the rescue with ladders, fire escapes, and feather-beds 
rference—and that had | be fallen upon. He was got safely down; so with 


from the | lines. As ropes were walked or 
the singer, staring straight before him more fixedly | had not seen their 


than ever, commenced a succession of rapid nasal utterances | them. Dow 


aforesaid ancient Joseph, who was | 
and needing immediate assistance. This done, tinkling 
jingling began again, with a loud resumption of singing, to a 
t tune, and with great dash a spirit. 
Dere’s some one in de house with Di-nah, 
Dere’s some one in de house, J know, 


it would be vain to attempt any 
phasis given by the singer to the important 


tively ni by him. Hisenergy, his nity, the strange | Irish party 
contortions to which he subjected his countenance, and the | ble ng? ty 
¢ contrived to obtain from his} vour, t 


superhuman variety of tone 
vaee, are all be 


siasm of 


Socore f* which demanded the 
rformance. With good-humoured alacrity Mr. Davis sat 
Soe again, and favoured his admirers with a second speci- 
men of his powers. I would not for a moment be supposed to 
uadervalue his talents in this line, which were really consider- 
able. His imitation of that twang and indescribable chuckle 
which are among the characteristics of the African school of 
g, was really so perfect as to make one instinctively look 
n to make sure of his colour. It was in factso complete a 
performance that it seemed to me it would have been more ap- 
to a wider and more public arena. An Ethiopian 
is of course a most am: person to see and hear, 
and his songs and grimaces, and oddities of articulation are 
ly interesting 


uineness, nor the absolute sincerity of the lo 
repeti 


Lr but I am not quite prepared to 
welcome him as a companion, and his pecullaritios riko me 
as outof harmony with that refinement and cultivation we have 
a right to expect in every guest in a lady's drawing-room. 

Bat £ know [ shall bs laughed at. No one will sympathize 
with these notions. Old-fashioned prejudice, narrow-minded 
fastidiousness are the best names that will be applied to them. 


eariiest youth I have been accustomed to regard the social in- 
fluence of music as something more valuable a mere gratifi- 
cation or amusement, Not that I would discard such lighter 
varieties as might strictly come under that definition; but still 
less poy ae it falinge Ta yer g tw — ws - 
shallows of human am not e of apprecia- 
fun, indeed Lam not. I am not too Saateaed to case 

to h at comic sougs now and then, although I am some- 
what pointed when I find them the greatest attraction of 
a modern musical soirée. Neither am I ible to sentiment, 
nor blind and deaf to dramatic expression, although I failed to 
receive satisfaction from the ener.etic pathos of our Edgardo 
with a white waistcoat and an eye-glass. 
But seeing how rich we are in ish one, Eee gems 
or chrysolites of dainty fancy, delicate feeling, y thought, 
I think it is a pity thatso much melody should be sung to mere 
“ words, words, words.” And, moreover, knowing how much 
music there is in the world, both of our own and other nations, 
that is specially appropriate to that pleasant inner circle of life 
which “ society” ought to be to us, | would fain protest against 


the introdaction therein of such ambitious compositions as | pose. 
whole house, but it was care: 
not even laid on his heart when he turned to the ladies. 
As soon as the house recovered 


demand both stage illusion in the scene and artistic perfection 
in the performer for the attainment of the contemplated effect. 

With which brief statement of my case and cause of com- 
plaint, I will most humbly take my leave. 





A DUEL ON THE TIGHT-ROPE. 


The taste for rope-dancing which the celebrated Madame 
Violante brought into fashion in the early of the last cen- 
tury, flourished nowhere so much and so as in Dublin, 


where the agile lady established herself, and o; a theatre, 
the attractions of which for a time every other 
place of public amusement. Madame Violante was the Blon- 
din of her day, but more of an artist, and less of an acrobat. 
She treated the public to scenic effects they had never witnessed 
before; she trained some notable actresses—among whom 
was Peg Woffington—and carried ro; cing to so high a 
pitch, that the beau monde of Dublin of, and attended to, 
nothing else for some years. Long after the day of her ma- 
nagement had pape and her theatre into other 
hands end meee Cio aid to have become a 

the relisk for this species 


of two rival rope-dancers, who had . 


of performance was 


@elves and. their ropes at opposite ends of the city. One| strik 


ing description, it seemed to me, on behalf of this | men 
jen i nted as in difficult Phenix Park about them; family controversies 
Ga ao 
eac Ww ut —an ts 
were broken off, on account of a, Sarfuico sad’ Wondloar 
Perote. They got mixed up with politics, as what in Dublin 
did not? T ular or Trish 
porters of Perote ; 
went the literary argument of this portion of the song. I feel | tice for Ireland. e 
description of the serious em- | on the other hand, lent 
iculars consecu-| duced gentleman, and no doubt of sound 


“ Encore ! | is, and has been in all times and pore wey: a power on the 
tion of this or a similar | banks of the Liffey in those days suffic 


hibitio; 


were hencefo: 
the si 
than 


prey Airbed 


if his 


the roof ring 


must be pre 


were that e 


to have some 


astonished the natives of the then fashionable , the | before 


on the same day, set up their rival camps, and sent forth their 
‘ pda. 2 and henceforth there was nothing 


P 
but contention at dinner-table and tea party, in tavern, coffee- 
the moral, social, and | trated hatred 


house, and billiard-room, con 

acrobatic worth of Si Sarfuico Monsieur Perote. 
As their names titles indicate, the one was an Italian, 
and the other a Frenchman.. Sarfuico was young, muscular, 
and tall for a gentleman whose business to be conducted 
on the tight-rope. Perute’s could not be ascertained ; his 
pe merry kpy oper iy po Maher y thin hair was 
owing to dye; he was small, slender. wind-dried, professed 
to have been brought up on the spd, aia Gomabtiabed It 
SOs 


Fe 





eS ee the 
Ww vi en e dignified. 
Gansed ths latest minust, carried & hamper’ of Bites on 


Ex 


ladies threw their weight into the scale. In spite of 

“Ey the reach of any adequate comment from | the better looks and higher pretensions of his rival, Monsieur 
me. Neither will I do more than briefly advert to the enthu-| Perote’s abundant compliments and general devotion to the 
jause which burst forth at the conclusion of his | fair sex oarried the day; the ladies, young and old, espoused 
efforts. And this time there was no mistaking its spontaneous | his cause as ladies only can; and in 


position. Monsieur Perote’s fame and cash-box went up at a 
rate which threatened extinction to his rival, till the Italian's 
ingenuity found out a mode of i 
Sarfuico raised his rope. The ele 
above anything Perote had ever attempted. The 
tisement drew a considerable house on the first even: 
and when it went abroad how he had carried the sack 
—_ sword, : Re 
the lord-lieutenant, Perote’s po ty fell to bee poin 
In vain his most astonishing feats were put in requisition: he 
stood on one leg to no purpose, danced 

with no effect; notwithstanding his bows, the carmen ran to 
see and shout for his daring antagonist; and thon 
liments rose if possible to a higher key, the 

m and his rope. 

At this epoch, it became public 
that Sarfuico and Perote had e fri 
their most confidential advisers could not 
generally believed that, as became his position, Perote had 
I must even bear such strictures as best I may. From my | made the first 
days, and not unwilling to rule over his enemy, agreed to let 
bygones be by; 


and reports that went through Dul 
ment was issued, were unexampled. 
down his rope? Would the Frenchman elevate his? 

admit of two ropes? Would there be anything more 
e old tricks? Heavy bets were taken on those im- | soci 
portant questions, and a full hour before its doors were opened, 
a crowd that poe re See a building twice the size, had 


for the gentlemen, the curtain rose. Then what a surprise for 
the eager faces—what a ey cong te emer of shrewd conjectures 
—what a losing of hea’ ts 

fuico’s rope alone, at its highest 
rivals both upon it. The Italian looked more than usually 
grave and grand ; the Frenchman determined and unflinching, 
as 


The one bowed solemnly to 


stood on it, with thunders of a 


common height, which allowed room for his present elevation, 
and there he and his former rival stood some forty feet above 


the stage. Most the Frenchman to fall, but 
he did not. The evidently no notion of the like; 
he received the ovation as his due; and the little dark man 
who acted as his the way, he called him Manifestato 


—came forward and announced that the ladies and 
hibited on any stage ; it was called the dance of friendship, in- 


vented by Monsieur , and immensely improved by Sig- 
nor Sarfuico. 

The two on the rope immediately began to put themselves 
in dancin; ; they were both in the full dress of the 
period, with lace raffles; and swords. The eyes 
of the whole house were on or Sarfuico was 


still grand, but in 


in full 
gp pepe e ee cient for having saved Christendom ; “behold how f 


thi 
of his science, 
delivered his 
and exc’ 


; their res 


eq 
eS ht their battles over the cards ; young 
fee- 


party were the chief sup- 

e bowed to the carmen, and wanted jus- 

Tories and friends of government, 

strength to Sarfuico ; he was a re- 
princip! 


po 


les. The 
the most numerous, gave Perote a considera- 
what was still more in the Frenchman’s fa- 


eir influence, great as it 


t to swamp any op- 


more than even 
m was full twenty feet 
bare adver- 
of ex- 


. 


, and drank a of wine to the health of 


ad 


the minuet De la Cour 


his com- 
es deserted 


he eet advertisement 
Why and how, 
but it was 
overtures, and , remembering former 
and receive him into his service. Th 

to act together, and the surmises, speculations, 
when Bang 4 announce- 
Would 


ico’s theatre. The getting in and 
was a considerable business ; and when no more 
found for the ladies, and no more standing-room 


for there was Sar- 
vation, and there were the 


had been screwed up for some ¢ ur- 
the box the acher t to the 
done, and s hand was 


a 4 its one gee it made 
an Tope tremble, not to speak of those who 
pplause. Sarfuico’s theatre, it 

, had been an ancient windmill of more than 


uemen 


to witness a never before ex- 


difficulty 


hanged with | shoe-soles, and | wee over the rope 
Signor assured the public that | himself safe, an 
scion of a noble Florentine family. Monsieur|the rope, whose 
his descent from a line of rope-dancers, and| Henri Quatre. 

spiration of my science, and I die happy, since the villain 
Each gentleman professed to know no-| unmasked.” 


that evening, however, his 
the last scion of the noble 


ing ; 
houses, and met next morning in the | its fancy for such performances. 
arose—social 





















































pe 
tel knew it, through 


or otherwise on 
‘was done, the 


ently to give the alarm, 


Monsieur Perote did not die ha: 


had de 4 


orentine ily was so 


stay and a deal of noise about the 
but the who e scene coed the Dublin world of fashion 
One knows not what Blo 
din may effect, but the like have never been popular 
the playgoers of the royal city since they happened to witne 
a Duel on the Tight-rope. 


Cee ee ee 





ROYAL FARM AND DAIRY AT WINDS@ 


Till the reign of George the Third our kings were for t» 
most part too deeply attached to the sports of the field to bey 
much sympathy with the mission of the farmer, which 
tened to transform their -haunted covers into plough 
lands, and to intersect their coursing-grounds with hedges 
ditches. George the Third, however, with that plain 
sense which ed him, amply appreciated the scien 
of agriculture, and devoted himself to it with much zest 
fervour. “Farmer George,” as he was often styled, po 
considerable practical acquaintance with farming pursuits, 
contributed under the name of “ Ralph Robinson,” to the“ 
nals of Agriculture,” which were issued under the editonij 
of the well-known Arthur Young. He was also one of the 
hibitors at the Smithfield Club Cattle Show in the first 
the present century. During the two subsequent reigns agric 
ture received little if any enco’ ment. It was not ti 
late Prince-Consort interested If in the matter thx 
be one received royal patronage. Among the numerouscai 
that eminent and justly-lamented Prince to the gratitude 
the nation, his devotion to the cause of agriculture, and 
constant endeavours to promote its best interests, have, 
haps, scarcely received due notice. That he fully estimated 
importance of the vocation, both in its social and material 
pects, may be best gath: from his own words. At the 
meeting of the Royal Agricultural Society, he said :—* 
culture, which once was the main pursuit of this, as of 
other nation, holds, even now, notwithstan the de 
ment of commerce and manufactures, a fundamental posh 
in the realm. And although time has changed the jp 
which the owner of the land with his feudal dependants 
in the Empire, the country gentleman with his wife and ¢ 
dren, the country clergyman, the tenant, and the labourer 
great and happy family, in which we glad : 
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form a T 
the foundation of our social state. Science and mechanical ton 
provements have in these days chan the mere Was 
cultivating the soil into an indus pursuit C has 

, industry, skill, and perseverance in the st! con: 
competition. This is another great but we must piro 
sider it a great fur it demands efforts nose 
greater intelligence.” in, in another Tejo! 


ety on the occasion of the show at Windsor in the 
exhibition year of 1851, the late Prince drew a happy ca 
of the contrast between the angry gathering the 
barons on a neighbouring mead, to compel King John to 
the charter of their rights, and the peaceful muster of 
folk—gentle and simple—who met to compare the re 
their labours, and to receive the congratulations of their 
sovereign. He might have drawn a farther contrast t 
the tened patronage which was bestowed upon ag 
ture by Her Maje and her Consort, and the d 
which the Norman Kings inflicted on the fields and p 
of their subjects in order to extend their huntin; Lay 
When the Prince-Consort established the M. 
Frogmore, it had become fashionable to attach such 
dages to the mansions of the nobiligy ; but it was not ass 
whim or freak of fashion that he followed the 
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bp sebemstbeed pe J Aya Pole 7 made himself to sts 
ly acquain e details of farm management, belie) 
& personal interest in, and occasionally gave b agers ‘s woul 
tendence to, the operations of the farm, tested the value terSa 
processes and new , and took a pride in being 
the establishment as perfect as possible in all its details are in 
It was in November last that we paid a visit to the save j 
farm at Frogmore, when we little dreamed of the ¢ from 
which bt heh — a new and ere fe an 
our recollections of the place. After a 
the Long Walk, you turn up a ark ras left, which her t 
you to the farm, on the skirts of the Home Park. A ‘ink: 
Tek, the maneger of the farm. ‘The Sem conetings ceely 
‘ait, the r of the 7 e 0 y 
about an sere and shelf The ie av euvaall honou 
live-stock to which we were introduced. They occupy# fittest 
of comfortable huts, with roomy, well-drained, and wel the sh 
Sosleuanes in front. To i onign 
as cannot be applied in its ordinary sense. 
themselves were fine in ban 
and t that you Ung bi 
neath, as as on the milk-white hands of the f gets, fi 
im the land, With tails of the most dignified Cross « 
under royal patronage. There were in 
He pharws fi he the little youngsters, ph abe The d 
hose figures you could admire, to the are thi 
shape was like that of an overgrown knowr 
a wretched state of helplessness old Cr 
up their snouts for a sniff of fresh air, but Pas ¢ 
under their jaws to keep them from being stified Missior 
straw. Next we came to a couple of bulls ané gage p 
half-dozen oxen of various breeds, all in tip-top the baa 
The cow-house was, a finer nature 
light, with a lofty roof, are ce; 
stalls for the kine are pAinsi} 
affixed tame of the cow to which and fo 
about sixty stalls altogether, arran wan 
way between the rows is paved tiles. bles, 
an efieteing, Seid, we proceeded thither Sigur re 
them, and that it included several took » 










































1962. THE: ‘ALBION. 113 
large, commodious was devoted to which were | It was the arch-wag named into subjection its revolted vassals. answered 
being fattened on et Tee The floor is raised some | Redcliffe, a gallant sprig who had been a captain in a march-| to a very limited extent. Sweden was polite and affectionate, 
distance from the , in order to form a receptacle forthe| ing regiment, and who, with some credit to had | and Mr. Seward condescended to assure the Swedish Minister 
of the , and is pierced with apertures to admit and Indian campaigns, had shown | that the le of the United ‘ had “already forgotten 
the same. The place is iy. ventilated, and, consider | so much cleverness at home in the peculiar step which is called the reverse of our arms at Bull's ; which affected a 80 
ing the number of animals contained within the walls, was | “ outrunn’ the constable,” that the Bankruptcy Commis-| deeply.” Nicaragua earned by timely submission a right to 
remarkably free from bad odours. Close at hand is the root | sioner h of his talents invited him to come and foot it|rely on the sympathy and support of the United tes.” 
store and cutting machine. A noticeable feature in this part | in -street.* Up came ex-Captain Radcliffe, as brisk as | From Chili he received the most “ ry assurances, 
of establishment is the truck and tram-road, by which a/a bee ;—and now, dropping metaphor for a while, we will | and “His Hawaiian at once issued a proclamation 
uick and easy means of communication is: i between | briefly the nature of Captain Radcliffe’s little diffi- | which was all that Mr. Seward could wish. 
the root store and the sheep shed. Our attendant informed us 


that by this means sev: 
with food in about ten minutes. A steam-engine 
er, if we ee tly) works the 


were pleased to observe that, while a 


of the lower rooms is as a night schoo! 
tional placards. A teacher is provided at the ex 
Majesty. Altogether, about forty people are emp 
farm. The abundant use of machinery, of course, 
the demand tor manual labour. 

Near Frogmore Lod, 
the past year. It is built of Bath 


ara | 
the Italian style. 


is in 


is in the interior. Anything more 


rgeous, and 
and delicate, we have never seen. Fhe walls are 


SS SS ~~ ae 


with English and Bel, marble, and on these are 
snow-white basins of milk and cream. Beneath, 
stream of cold water flows th 
caustic tile. 


rimroses form a lovely garland. The operations 


dman, and the seasons of the year, are represented in deli- 
portraits of Her ay: the 
il , 

escutcheons and monograms. The ripple of three little foun- 
leasantly upon the ear, and enhance the cool 
One of these consists of a beau- 
tiful female figure of stained marble, giving water from a vase ; 
in one shell bears 

Encaustic tiles 
of a rich pattern form the floor. Altogether, the effect is charm- 


cate bas-reliefs. The frieze bears 
late Prince-Consort, and the whole of the ro 


tains breaks 
fresh aspect 0 


f 


the chamber. 


while in the other two a triton seated 
smaller one, from which issues a jet of water. 


ing, the rich light cast through the 


—<—ec = 


formed a favourite resort of the ro 


residence at Windsor. The real work of the dai 


is adjacent. The late Prince-Consort took 





especial 











his judgment and good taste.—Acottish Farmer. 
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THE BANKRUPTS’ DANCE. 

The extraodinary legal 
ton are poner meer obscured by the whimsical 
was Queen Elizabeth's “ dancin; 





























conscience as a capering mo 
pirouettes and entrechats, 

nose, or threading a devious hornpipe 
rejoinders. The 
seem to be that, 
ment of the last century, the highest judicial 


, execu 
the Great 









































80 Coke, so Selden, so Hale, so even th 
Bacon danced ; and as Sir Christopher 
sounder wind, a neater leg, and a greater aptitude 























lor,” and his saltatory ecli 
high jinks among the j 
It is difficult to realise Sir 



































believe, given up the co 
would 
ter Sam 


ho: 
udder at the notion of a 
uel Warren’s d 
































from the Court of Themis. 
One tribunal exists, however, where choregraph 






































honours the Commissioners, the 


place in London for a soirée dansante. So 
the sha 
out. 














here is a rehearsal, when the de 
assignees chosen. And then 

pee ep wage ame Po 
gers, followta, 

Toss over, w 


are pro 























e solicitors, 
é: hands across, cut six and bow to 
eel and turn about, up the mid 
ee There is nothing like it for 
dust flies, the lights glitter, the 
refresh 


























are thirsty, and have to be 

known as “costs.” Then the fun 

old Crown and Anchor style, endin 
Pas de certificate,” wo wind wi 














with a 
Affer 




















gage partners for the next 
the bankru t himself retires to the buffet, to 
nature, and the only s on whom no thought 
arecertain unlucky dancers, who are being contin 
Sgainst, squeezed against walls, hustled and 
and rere, and then are 
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— 






































took place 





shake-up, such 
Mr. Commissioner Goulburn on 














hundred sheep could be mena 


stationary 
t stock includes nearly all the 
most improved inventions of recent times. The stables and 
horses (chiefly Clydesdale) call for no especial notice. We 
capital residence was 
rovided for the manager, the “hinds” were not on 
he “bothy” is represented by a snug, trim brick buil 
two storeys, which is plainly but rpm a fitted 
with desks and benches, and adorned with maps and educa- 


(the residence of the late Duchess of 
Kent) stands a magnificent dairy, which was only completed 
i stone and brick, and 

The roof is covered with red and blue 
tiles, in alternate lines. The exterior presents a very elegant 
and graceful appearance, but the chief splendour of the Dairy 
yet chaste 
surrounded 


with white marble tables, supported on marble shafts, inlaid 


rough reservoirs of a bluish en- 
The walls are lined with tiles of delicate tint and 
pattern, and are pierced with ten windows, of richly-stained 
glass, in which hawthorn-blossom, daisies, buttercu} 


; t contrast! 

pleasantly with the delicate tints of the walls and tables. This 
children d 
is, however, 
done not in this splendid apartment, but ina humble 


the treatment of the dairy, which bears numerous marks of 


attainments of Sir Christopher Hat- 
i that he 


! Chancelior ;” and posterit 
has persisted in picturing to itself the keeper of Queen Bess’s 


¢ among and 

hence truth of the matter would, however, 

rom time immemorial until the commence- 
aries 


in time his forensic fame. These 
iges have long since fallen into desue- 
t : ; Cresswell en ee 
in a quadrille, weaving the chaine des dames, or with a 


co-respondent as a cavalier seul. udge can scarce) 
billiards without di ting from the dignity of his pi Darah 
what food it would afford the gossips if Ww were 


to stand up in La Poule. Baron Bramwell has long since, we 
‘ey,a0 Sir Alexander Cockburn 
ot eres: and oan Mas- 
ancing are over, the ofmotion 
being too much for his “ oer Our jaliged aad aagioteahon 
are in general content to walk gravely through their parts, and 
save in their agricultural sense,“ hops” are sternly excluded 


still flourish ; where Justice stands on one leg whilst she holds 
her trembling scales; where the Judge isa |; who 
thinks a carpet dance by no means incom with the ad- 


ministration of the law. Basinghall-street does not seem pre- | 
eisely the locality for a ball-room ; but, in the judgment of 
Court of 


ot adjudications in remy ry Pages continually sent 


comes the great day of the dance 
th the interes- 


and . 
ddlers r a till 
ed with naa ad 
begins afresh, in the genuine 
galop 
missioner bows gracefully, to the bankrupt, and goes off to en 
dance. The lawyers fan themselves ; 
recruit exhausted 


ually run 
jostled backwards 
asked “ Where they are 
bore gai ue Joa 
Ww are 
known as the dividend P a 


bankruptcy 























































(of 


Sct 
‘fitted up 
se of her 
e on the 


ranged the 
a constant 


and 
of the hus- 


with 


uring their 


one which 
interest in 


¥ 


U 


continual 
1 on his 


Cc . 


ic festivities 


eir 
the very 


i in 
ved and the 
and messen- 


our partner, 
, and down 
excitement 


aN the Com. 


is bestowed | ion ou 
Seg og tg hy he hardly took the most 














rae 


per: 


was bey 
thousan 


been guilty 


nently 


charge 


Cc 
H 
Mr. Seward’s 

likely to obtain him 


Mr. Seward 


year had 


wife ; but then 


ascribed his insolyen 
Europe,” or that of 


missioner, however, loo! 
dilloes in a far kindlier light than hard-hearted 
The very mention of the 

neoney almost drew tears from his sympathetic eyes. 
know these poor officers have been waiting,” Mr. Commissioner 
pathetically remarked. Unhapp 
they have certainly been fed fora 
ferred which makes the heart sick ; but still we don’t see the | been called out. 
necessity for their entering into gambling transactions to while 
away the time, or negotiating their little accommodation bills 

at sixty per cent. Mr. Lawrence 
been a good deal. of “vot” at Lucknow; but this weighed | 8 
very little in the Commissioner's mind against the question of | — any kind of ae 


feels disposed to do. 


liabilities to the amount of five hundréd | ter was not 
He had gambled, he had dabbled in bills, 
and sixty per cent. for accommodation, and he 
penny to offer his creditors. The 
ever, no pauper debtor, not he. 
mission without purchase, and received no fortune with his 
a discretionary allowance from his 
mamma, which was not to exceed a thousand a year until he 
years of age, and then it might be increased to two 
ayear. It will thus be seen that the bankrupt cap- 
tain’s lines are cast in remarkable pleasant places. More than 
this, the fortunate youth expects a lump of prize money for 
his services at Cawnpore and 
this prize money that 
or as it has not yet arriv 
in extenuation of extravagance was about as valid as 
that put forward by General Plantagenet Harrison, who 
to “the present peaceful state of 
dramatist who entered his diffi- 
culties in his schedule as being due to “the contumacious 
refcsal of managers to accept his five-act tragedies.” The Com- 
on Captain Radcliffe’s little pecca- 


he had 


prompted 


t. Radcliffe has been waitin, 


‘the 


-deferred prize money. 


ishment do our 


ionary 


the land used, on certain festive occasions, to join hands round | he has permitted 
afire in the great halls of the inns of court, and perform 

stately dance, singing an old Norman-French song the while. 
e grave and philosophic 


had, a 
r 
time than his compeers, he was called the * dancing 


We have over and over again protested against the one-sided 
course pursued by the London 7imes, in dealing with the great 
events that occur upon this Continent. 
coincide with our rash and wayward cotemporary, in his mode 
of dealing with the dictatorial, insulting, and unstatesmanlike 
diplomacy of the American Secretary of State. 
When we read the two compact Blue-books of American 
orrespondence which have just been printed by order of the 

of , We can understand how it happens that 
are sometimes not such as would be 
enough letters 


to.occu 
study 
them 


that he found most 


culties. He was over head and ears in debt, and even 
contracted 


lant ca 


Ow. 


him to get into debt. 


, 


Yo 


the lor In his judgment the Minos of 
Basinghall-street was compelled to tell the captain that he had 
of deliberate untruth in statin 
therefore let the stern decree be remembered. 
sioner Goulburn, “ feeling he could not shrink from the per- 
formance of his duty,” sentenced the bankrupt—to what pun- 
rs think ?—why, to the suspensi 
ing | discharge for six months, but with protection from arrest in the 
interim: a judgment which, we consider, could only be 
matched by a magistrate sentencing a pickpocket to six 
months’ imprisonment in the House of Correction, but with 
the prison door wide open and a Hansom cab within hail. 
These are some of the humours of the dance of bankruptcy. 
Such a decision as “ Fhe Leg Wednesday may be = 
satisfactory to cipal party concerned, but it wi 
hardly please defrauded creditors or an indignant public. 
What on earth can it matter to this non-tradin 
if his diseharge be deferred for six months, or for six or sixty 
He is es buy and sell. 


transactions. 


he may, if he pleases, light his cigar 
with it. This may be about the first time that we have heard 
of a gentleman convicted of a “deliberate untruth” being vir- 
tually complimented on his mendacity ; for in what light but 
a compliment can we hold the Commissioner's maundering 
in | about the Lucknow prize poe ery the alacrity with which 

a t to go scott t 
liberate untruth” is to pass unpunished, fraud will soon be | is humane and beneficent. Her success in this career 
looked upon as a humorous eccentricity, and concealment of | peace 
property as a harmless aberration. | 
scoundrel with heavy debts, and not a farthing of assets, was | facts in 
told by the Commissioner that there was not the slightest slu 
upon him. Under the old Insolvent Act, clumsy as it w: 
this shameful laxity did not prevail, and the gentlemanly in- 
solvent was frequent! 


? 


compelled to dance for six or twelve | Will think that he m 
months on the remand side of the Queen's Prison, to a tune 

le. But the Bethell Bankruptcy | 
Bill has changed all this, and the non-trader is encouraged to 
oer 4 in a. merry-go-round of financial licence to which the 
most delirious festivities of Cremorne are tame and spiritless. 
The bankrupts dance, but it is the 
have to pay the piper.—London paper 
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MR. SEWARD’S DIPLOMACY. 


has been weekly, and al 


to every Power in 


even found 


communieation w 
Asia. As a testimony to his industry these volumes 
complete. We wish we could admit that his success had been 
equal to his assiduity, or that the course adopted by the Ameri- 
can Minister had been as consistent with good taste, and with 
a respect for the dignity of other nations, as demonstrative of 


his own zeal 


It is very evident that when the Civil War broke out the first 
fear of Mr. Seward was lest there should arise any publ 
surgents. 


effectual 
te 


foreign | to 
American 
active : 


time for an 


r great reputation. 

y an industrious man for several years if he were to 

eir subject-matter and to read them over before he sent | di 

From January to December nowt taity the 
most 


Here are 


t the world in favour of the in: 


ers, 


high 


pea Sngat 


. Seward seems to ye 
nation which shoul 4 rane he 


aggregate Sovereign w 


ptain was, how- 
It is true he got his first com- 


It was the hope of 


for his ship to come home; | the Netherlands because he 
it strikes "us that his plea | treatment towards the war vesse’s of the Seceding States and 
Belk prize 


and ill-used gentlemen! 
ng time with that hope de- 


that there had 


his affairs, and 
Mr. © 


nsion 


Mr. Radcliffe 


He is not about to 
All he has to do 


nly the other day a 


unhappy creditors who | 


We must however 


, inditing des- 
and has 


In other places, however, it seems that the American Minis- 
uite so successful. en Mr. Morgan assured 

the King of Portugal that the Union would be preserved, the 
American Minister complains that “His "s manner 
was more expressive of doubt than belief;’ and when the 
Consul-General in Egypt assured the Pasha that the United 
States would soon be as tranquil as Egypt, the unbelieving 
Turk only laughed, and gave him a horse, which, in defiance 
of all proverbial propriety, the Consul complains of ;—*“ the 
ary value of the horse is no means large.” The 
Netherlands were so little amenable to Mr. Seward’s demands 
for brotherly love that he was obliged actually to threaten 
them with war, and he seems to have been astounded when 
M. de Zaylen de Nijevelt quoted international law to the effect 
In fact, | that Mr. had no t to go to war with the King of 
“to adopt the same 


ying 
nota 





those of the United States.” got 
only advice, which being sensible was, of course, unpalatable. 
Prince Go ff recommends both es to come to a 
settlement “ before a useless effusion of b a barren squan- 
dering of strength and of public riches, and acts of violence 
and reciprocal 1 
between the two parties ni- 
tively in their mutual exhaustion.” To Spain Mr. Seward's 
Minister did not hesitate to declare in the latter end of April 
that “he felt assured the Spanish Minister's information was 
quite erroneous” as ot — v 4 ——= oa a and 
military preparations being je to enforce the su 
macy in the South. This was after the 500,000 Volunteers had 
Of course, however, the most important pressure was to be 
| put upon England. Mr. Adams was expressly instructed, in a 
| despatch of the 2ist of May to break off all diplomatic inter- 
course with the British Cabinet if he should find our Ministers 
or unofficial, with any 
States; and, having done 
this, he was to wait for further orders from home. What those 
orders were to be may be jud, ee ee 
the same despatch, in which Mr. Seward says, “ We treat pri- 
vateers in the insurgent service as pirates. If Great Britain 
shall choose to recognize them as lawful belligerents, and 
them shelter from our pursuit and punishment, the laws of na- 
tions afford an adequate and w ~ remedy.” These were 
Mr. Seward’s early pretensions. His were to pro- 
hibit our Ministers from private interviews with the enemies 
of the United States, and to demand that the United States’ 
vessels should be allowed to follow Confederate privateers into 
our harbours, and there engage and destroy them. Breach of 
these commands was to be punished by war. We, whom Mr. 
Adams politely calls “ the tyrants of the Ocean,” were expected 
to be scolded into enacting this —— in the of the 
world. At the same time, with that inconsistency which is so 
apparent in the conduct and the writings of Mr. Seward, while 
weare to be treated according to fanciful notions of precedents 
set by ourselves when we were “ tyrants of the ocean,” we are 
acknowledged to have altogether 
.jone of these despat 
tain has within the last forty 
and pu . She has become 
rather than a Power for destruction. ) 
as it seems to us, to a policy of industry, not of ambition—a 
of peace, not of war. One has only to compare her pre- 
sent domestic condition with that of any former period to see 
that this new career on which she has entered is —— 
req 
throughout the civilized world, and nowhere so much 
| as on this Continent.” wee Mr. ye ay eS 
ears to come, when, perhaps, g peaceful diplo- 
Confederate States of America, he will 
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r | matic relations with the of § 
as,| we think, own that a why rag yh ey wet: gn 
"| sistently held throughout t ’ e 
will thin might kate Sotantined better than he aid. 


He would have found all the world ready to listen to his rea- 
son, to do him full justice, and perhaps even to sympathize to 
a fair extent with his difficulties ; he set every one against his 
cause by arrogant pretensions and tone of menace.—7imes, 
Feb. 10. 


TARDY JUSTICE TO LORD LYONS. 
We do not think our readers will peruse the extensive cor- 
dence of Lord Lyons, which we publish elsewhere, with- 
out reaching the gratifying conclusion that the Representative 
of the British Government at pkey en has acted through- 
out an upright, an honourable and a liberal part toward ae 
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peace and war, and that he wrought kindly and y for| “O’Flanigan! when are you Irishmen going to turn out the 
Fecy aon eat quen’~PMadpts Bg, Puke, | Goveranent 


The despatches of Lord Lyons, British Ambassador 
Wi to Earl Russell, have been laid before Parliament. 
Few of the blue books, fro, Penn 7 be fount 
ag ual interest, whether as respects country or - 
and. They show, indisputably, that the English Minister has 
never been animated by any of those unfriendly feelings to- 


ward us that were at one time so freely attributed to him by be content, and 


quid nuncs at the capital. So far from this, we have the clear- 

est evidence of the very ite, without a trace of any dis- 
tion to take undue 
Summer.—Comml. Advertiser, March 3. 

To Lord Lyons credit is especially due for his correct appre- 
ciation of the delusions under which the leaders of the rebel- 
lion put forth their claims for recognition, and which have led 
so many in Europe to favour their pretensions. Still more to 
his honour is the feeling manifested by him at the near pros- 


pect of an abrupt and unfriendly te tion of his diploma- 


man has only walked into the House !” 
tic functions. “To conceal the distress that I feel,” says his 
lordship, in a to Earl Russell, “ would be impossible, | 1 ee Dexia ddress rises, in yeomanry uniform, and session of 


nor would it, if possible, be desirable.” Again, in expressing 


his unwil ess to make any demand for ion that, on! Te_ecRapHic PRogRess—At a dinner recently given to Sir 
the one . on and ogy ——- pee a Charles Bright at Liverpool, he said that when he became 
Fone od a Wwhdne oon rily ——% ~ y ols ue connected with the Telegraph Company—some ten years ago 


to these generous sentiments:—“I am unwilling to deprive 
any explanation or reparation which the United States gov- 


spontaneously. The American people would more 
rate & spontaneous offer of reparation, made by its government 
from a sense of justice, than a compliance with a demand for 
satisfaction from a foreign minister.” It was thre this 
delicacy and conscientiousness, we need scarcely add, the 
settlement of the 7'rent affair was so easily and quietly effected. 
The least imprudence or haughtiness of bearing on 
ship's part would have led to such an outbreak of 
here, as would have rendered it exceedingly 


mblic feel- 
ifficult for 


r. Seward to make the reparation demanded.—N. FY. Herald, | pa, 


Feb. 27 





AN IMAGINARY CONVERSATION. 
BY A SILENT &M., P. 

While we are waiting on the first night of the session to give 
our Noble Viscount a cheer for his double victory over the 
Trent difficulty and the gout, how loud is the buzz of conver- 
sation! To * ow ,” the Parliamentary soujiée may 
seem as insipid, as the talk Np ey about “their Ra-| 

Co and stuff,” sounded Sir Joshua’s ears. 
et how deep is the relish of the British senator for the small 
talk of the back benches :— 

“The House scarcely seems the same without poor Gra- 


“ We miss Tom Duncombe, too; and good old Sir Charles 
Burrell.” 


“ Whois the Father of the House now ?” | 

“Palmerston, I should think. He entgred Parliament the 
year after Sir Charles.” 

“ Quiet session, I suppose ?” 

“Y-ee-s, Our Lady of Osborne would not thank Derby for 
— as oe Governmen t to pieces, and disturbing her with 


“ Tmagino a c! in April, and a dissolution in May, just as 
the Exhibition is about to open !” 

“ ~. the Exhibition will be another reason for going on 
smoothly.” 


se) They. say our Noble Viscount wants to dissolve.” 
“ Nonsense! (in a tone of real alarm). Why ?” 
“Oh! he stands well with the gy in the affair of the 
is fellows would wave 
the British furiously in our faces on the hustin; Glad- 
stone has vin the honour of the Commons st lordly 
encroachment, and that sort of thing, and our N. Viscount 
bas —— the Civis ~— sum abroad.” 
ota programme. good to go to the coun 

with is worth a hundred thousand ax he A¥ a party.” 

“T'll give you one for halfthe money, and allow ten per cent. 
discount tor prom yment.” 

“ What is it ?” 5 

“Tell Dizzy to exact strict proof of the effectiveness of the 
blockade. will try and stifle every cry of distress from 
the manu’ ~~. We, on the contrary, must insist 
on its being h 
your of non-intervention. But he is the organ of the manu- 
facturing millionaires who find their account in eve’ 
and period of distress which sweeps the smaller capitalists into 
the Gazette. If the civil war goes on, Bright will move Milner 
Gibson and Gladstone to delay, as long as possible, the - 
nition of the Southern States. Derby, on the other rene 
should declare the crusade against the Bouth to be hopeless— 
at the proper time, bien entendu. He will interfere in the in- 
terest of humanity and civilization ; in the interest of the South 


you, from the 

will be to insist on the South having a fair hearing 

public o) oor plneadeary aes at an early date, and then to 

choose the right moment brcarryg an adress to the 

in favourof it, Then we go to country, and hoist 

our banners ‘Peace,’ ‘ to Starving Industry,’ the “Big 

Loaf; and so on. And now I'll trouble you for the cheque.” 
“IT must hear what some of them think of it. a 

Seward has been !” 


war have tened our -brokers. I really think, if he 
had given up Mason and Slidell on the instant, and done the 

a handsome it would have been worth 
twen in the City. And then, when 


steamers, and then he’ll let you know what he’ll do.” 


pe > Pea pee on I Soa th th 

; : —set up a reland to convert the e- 
vantage of our straitened situation | Tot ponite of intellectual sobriety, and teach them 
: culty of reasonin 


—the number of miles worked by the company was som 

— fry, Mer the 7 - be s 

aa e staff employed at that time did not ex , or m ex- 

ernment may think it right to offer, of the grace of — ceed, a score in number; while probably 1,500 would not be far 
* | off the 


Lord- | ceipts are about £350,000. 


“T believe is decided at present.” 
“Ts it true the y contract will turn up in a few days?” 
“Ves.” ra 


“Our Noble Viscount says, I’m told, he must see your 


“Well, we have some good ships to show.” 
“ Then you'll get your su ? seerepen To aay to 
pse into your old attitude of and 
Irishman ever logical? Card- 


Derbyites. But when was an 
t of under- 


once 
e fa- 
fg.” * *# *# 
“'There’s Pam !” 
A hundred eye-glasses go up. 
! hear! hear! hear! hear!” &c., &., &., 


Omnes.—* Hear 
Crustosus, sen.—* What fools we are to cry ‘ Hear’ when a 


—_—_——— 


present mileage is upwards of 4,000. 


nt number. At that time there was only one tele- 
graph m existence in this country; and, whilst charge 
or am from London to Liverpool was 8s. 6d., the mes- 
sages were frequently re-transmitted at Rugby and Birming- 
ham. At the present time we have in Great Britain and Ire- 
land something like 15,000 miles of line, and the annual fe- 
There are now, in addition to the 
15,000 miles of line in Great Britain, some 48,000 miles of line 
in America, 80,000 miles in Europe, and a smaller but very 
Oe eee | mileage in Australia; the total amount of 
ee leet ty > raha world being not far off 150,000 
miles.— Builder, Feb. 1. 





AGASSIZ LECTURES. 


A COURSE OF 8IX POPULAR LECTURES ON 
NATURAL HISTORY, 
Will be delivered by 
Professer Agassiz, 
At IRVING HALL, on the evenings of 
Friday, March 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th, at 8 P.M. 
Tickets for the Course, $2; Single Tickets, 50 cents, to be had 


at the principal bookstores and at the door on the evenings of the 
Lectures. 





OFFICES AND LOFTS TO LET, 
At 16 Beekman Street. Apply at the “Albion” Office. 


S RESIDENT OR DAILY GOVERNESS.— 
An English Lady, fully qualified to give instruction in all 

the branches of a tho: ——— educa . with Music and 

French, and offering the testimonials, wishes an 

ment. ddress 8. M. C., Post Office, Union Square. 
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The Week in the Old World. 
Mails and telegrams have told the public all that was worth 
knowing, at Liverpool on the 22nd ult. and at Queenstown on 
the following day—to say nothing of those many rumours and 
inventions that pass current under the heading of news. On 
the whole, the record is singularly barren. In other words, 
the United Kingdom, at least, is in a state of rare political 
tranquillity. The eyes of the country are indeed turned toward 
Parliament, because habit leads them in that direction; but 
the debates are read and commented upon with only languid 
interest, nor would the Briton be greatly a loser who omitted 
for the moment to give any attention to them. The day has 
passed by when a great or a long speech by Mr. 
John Bright set all the world agog. He has spoken 
on the Trent affair and also on the American question 
generally, being as usual Americanior Americanis ; but when 
Lord Palmerston, in vindicating the course of his govern- 
ment and of the nation, declared that Mr. Bright's opinions 
were confined to himself, he hit the nail justly on the head. 
Mr. Bright then, despite the compliments ot the N.Y. Chamber 
of Commerce, having alienated the great bulk of his followers, 
may safely be left the custodian of his peculiar crotchets, The 
debate in question arose upon the supplementary estimates for 
the naval and military expenditure in the Trent affair, amount- 
ing in all to £973,000, being moved, and unanimously agreed 
to. American affairs have also been incidentally discussed in 
either House, specially with reference to the Blockade, and to 
the case of the Canadian, Mr. Shaver. Without detailing the 
we may observe that what fell from Lord Russell 
in the Peers’, and from Mr. Layard (Under Secretary of Foreign 
Affairs) in the Commons’, was alike remarkable for modera- 
tion, clear view of international obligations, and the most 
conciliatory tone towards the irritated powers at Washing- 
ton. Ifthe Lovejoys in and out of Congress would but study 
the calmness and fairness and good sense that mark the lan- 
guage of our responsible advisers of the Crown, in reference to 
all these matters,they might profitably draw a contrast between 
these and their‘own noisy ebullitions. Nor, we repeat for the 





money into the gulf after bad. An Ae 9 caved 
in’ at the last t, and told ‘needn't fire,’ 
afterwards rubbed his hands with delight, and in 
his despatch that in giving up Mason and (at the can- 
non’s mouth) he was only vindicating ‘an old, honoured, and 
cherished American cause,’ and main : 

Constitute a large portion of the distinetive of the United 
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little of this rural 
the sentence from being finished). 


wering. 


you have 


that hundredth time, is the same tone wanting in their acts. Sir 


Robert Peel, the Irish Secretary, has stated in the House of Com- 


see, has announced that a provisional joint occupation of the 
Island of San Juan is contemplated, the negotiations being 
suspended in consequence of the civil war. At this we are 
surprised, Mr. Seward heretofore having found leisure to lec. 
ture all the governments of Christendom. 

After a lengthened visit, the King of the Belgians has left 
England, our afflicted Queen being however comforted by the 
presence of her eldest daughter, the Princess Royal of Prussia, 
The Court remains, we need scarcely say, in strict seclusion at 
Osborne.— Another terrible mining accident is recorded. An 
explosion in a coal-pit at Merthyr-Tydvil is said to have cos 
fifty lives! The cry of horror and shame that will go up must 
lead to more stringent legislation. 


The items of news from the Continent are more varied ; but 
unfortunately, where doubt exists, our mode of satisfying it— 
by point-blank questions to a Minister, in presence of reporters 
for the press—is not in vogue. The British and Italian Par. 
liaments enjoy almost a monopoly in this respect. Thus in 
the Address proposed to the French Senate, for presentation 
to the Emperor, there is an allusion to Italy, and a hope that 
the triple expedition against Mexico may prove successful, and 
an immense amount of platitude respecting his Majesty's 
“ mission” and wisdom and magnanimity and glory and all 
that sort of thing—but not a word to show whether or when 
the French garrison is to be withdrawn from Rome, or what the 
truth is respecting a Western crown being realy for an Austrian 
Archduke. Prince Napoleon too has made a speech in the 
Senate, which may suggest to Mr. Everett a letter of congra- 
tulation, the reply to which he will perhaps be “ prevailed 
upon” to publish in the WV. ¥. Ledger. But from him—that is 
the Prince—from Moniteur, Emperor, or Senate, we gather 
very little in the meantime as to the ulterior purposes of France 
in central Italy or central America; and as it must be ad- 
mitted that the very reserved master-spirit of the Tuileries 
does wield enormous power in European politics, we cannot 
look far into the future so long as it pleases him to shroud it. 


Touching a Certain Iron-Plated Warrior. 

In our summary of the 22nd ult., we took the liberty of 
laughing at some of our dear brethren hereabouts, who had 
been betrayed into little fits of nervous excitement and delight 
by a paragraph in an English paper, that affected to give her 
Britannic Majesty’s new ship Warrior a very bad name at 
starting. The news was probably a bit of pure penny-a-line 
invention, though it may have been sent home from Lisbon, 
in a letter to his “ Sally inour Alley,” by some “ son of a sea- 
cook,” embarked on his first voyage and disposed to be grandilo- 
quent concerning it. But whatever the origin of the report that 
gave rise to so much contemptuous satisfaction among the pen- 
men of New York and Boston, the usual and most direct mode 
of testing its accuracy was adopted in our House of Commons 
on the evening of the 13th ult. Sir John Pakington, First Lord 
of the Admiralty in Lord Derby’s Administration, plumply 
asked Lord Clarence Paget, actual Secretary of that lumber- 
ing institution, to tell the House ali that he knew “as to the 
performances of that ship during the heavy gales to which she 
had been lately exposed.” The Secretary thereupon replied 
that no official report had been received; but he put his hand 
in his pocket and drew forth and read part of a private letter 
from Captain Cochrane, commanding the Warrior, to the 
Comptroller of the Navy, which contained these plain words: 
“ You will be glad to hear we have had a continuance of gales 
of wind. (A laugh.) The ship behaved very well—nothing 
strained, no accident. We found the mainyard slightly sprung. 
We fished it at sea with iron fishes, and it is as strong as ever. 
The springing of the yard 1 do not consider had anything to 
do with the straining or working of the ship.” (Hear, hear.) 

This simple statement hardly needs confirmation ; but it is 
confirmed by the Editor of the Army and Navy Gazette on the 
15th ult., who quotes the words of another officer on board the 
Warrior. He declares her to be “as noble a ship as ever I 
put my foot on board,” explaining falso that nothing could 
have been better than the ship's jbehaviour during a series of 
tempestuous gales, and that the trifling accident mentioned 
above was caused by “the weather-brace having been acci- 
dentally and suddenly let go;” in short, it is added, “ in as 
bad weather and in as rough a sea as could be well 
encountered, she came out of the ordeal most triumphantly.” 
The N. Y. World is therefore advised that the British public 
are not “ disheartened ;” and the Boston Traveller is informed 
that the stout ship in question is not “an iron coffin on the 
sublimest scale.” The favours of Neptune are indeed pro- 
verbially fickle, as we must feel who have recently had to re- 
gister the loss of H.M. line-of-battle ship Conqueror and gun- 
boat Plover. But shall we therefore assume that our Jack 
Tars have deteriorated? By no means. Accidents will hap 
pen. We have even now to record—and we do it with mos 
unaffected regret—that the U.S. line-of-battle ship Vermont, 
from Boston to Port Royal, was spoken on the 27th ult, 9 
miles E. b. 8. of Cape Cod, in trouble and with loss of rudder; 
also that the U.S. frigate Richmond got on to one of the Florids 
Reefs on the 2ist, and remained there on the 22nd ult. May 
the one get off, and the other get safe to port! 


The Great War between North and South. 
The principal military events announced this week are, the 
abandonment of Columbus by the Southern forces, and the 


up | mons that, the other day, when there was danger of rupture with | crossing of General Banks's division—the right wing of tbe 
the U.S., Ireland was full of American emissaries trying to raise | grand Union army ofthe Potomac—into Virginia. The one, 
up a spirit of disloyalty. The government knew this fact, but | it is obvious, betokens a retreat ; the other an ad vance. Colum- 





rvescence—" (a languid yawn prevents | did not interfere, leaving the agents to be morally defeated by | bus, not far below Cairo, on the Mississippi, hap been denomi- 
the popular attitude of indifference—Lord Palmerston, we | nated the Gibraltar or the Sebastopol of that. river; bat the 
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successes of the Federal Army at Fort Henry and Fort Don- 
elson, the occupation of Nashville, and the activity in prepar- 

ing U. 8. gun-boats for an attack, finally induced the Confe- 
derates to fall back upon some other point not accu- 

rately ascertained, and which therefore we do not 
desire to name. We profess to make few comments, 

and give no news; still more careful then should we be in 
registering professed facts. Last week, we fortunately qua- 
lified a statement, to the effect that General Burnside’s expe- 

dition had seized upon the Roanoke Rail-road, by intimating 
that the Herald’s Washington correspondent, whom we quoted, 
was a very doubtful authority. So it turned out; the story 
was an invention. Columbus is said to have been wantonly 
burned by the retreating forces—The suppression of war 
news, by order of the Government, has curtailed, or rather cut 
off, the endless and often contradictory rumours with which 
the journals were wont to be filled. Still, sparse items appear 
from time to time. One tells us that a Federal battery has 
been mounted between Fort Pulaski and the city of Savannah ; 
another that the well-known steamer Nashville from Southamp- 
ton has got safely into Beaufort, N.C., having boldly sported 
the Stars and Stripes and steamed up to the blockading ship, 
in broad daylight, and then, showing her Confederate flag, es 

caped pursuit and shot and shell. 

Accounts from Richmond, not coming from Southern pa- 
pers, must of course be received with due allowance. It is 
established however, we believe, by the journals of that city 
that no small amount of perturbation reigns there ; that mar- 
tial law has been proclaimed ; that the “hand-writing on the 
wall” has been seen literally, in Union sentiments chalked in 
public resorts; that Union men, including Mr. John Minor 
Botts, have been committed to custody on charges of treason. 
Putting the evacuations mentioned above, side by side with 
the fact that an adverse feeling is repressed by the strong arm 
at the very seat of government, and viewing these coincidences 
by the light of President Davis’s acknowledgment that the 
South undertook at the outset too much for her strength, it is 
not too much to say that the Southern cause in Virginia, as 
in Kentucky and Tennessee, wears a very shaky aspect. 

Perhaps also the wavering—if such there be—in those par- 
ticular districts may be increased by the very remarkable Mes- 
sage sent to Congress, on Thursday, by the President of the 
U.S., recommending the adoption of a joint Resolution, to the 
effect that the Government will codperate with any State which 
may decide upon a gradual abolition of Slavery, giving to such 
State pecuniary aid. The intention, as set forth by Mr. Lin- 
coln, is to detach the Border States, in which Slavery is least 
profitable, from their Southern neighbours, in whose ter- 
ritories the “system” is matter of life and death. The 
President, we should add, guards himself from the im- 
putation that he purposes—or that Congress is at liberty— 
to interfere directly with the “ institution.” In short, this 
little coup @ état—which, coming suddenly upon the scene, 
has a slight Louis-Napoleonic air—may be intended as a lure 
to Southern waverers, or a sop to the Abolitionists of his party 
—one or both. We will not however be tempted to discuss it ; 
it is beyond our province. The House of Representatives, 
struck somewhat dumb, referred the Message to its Commit- 
tee of the Whole ; but we deem it extremely improbable that 
the North will consent to take an extra financial burden upon 
its already over-taxed shoulders. 

And 4-propos to taxes,a Bill was presented to the Lower 
House on Monday, though it has not been voted upon, which 
may produce a very ample revenue, but which makes one 
fancy that those good old days have returned, when British 
satirists used to say that man was born and lived and died 
under the perpetual régime of the Collector. We abstain from 
citing particulars, the Act being still in abeyance; but the 
American may well open his eyes to the expense of war-mak- 
ing, when he finds that the liquor he drinks, the cigar he 
smokes, and the newspaper he reads, must all contribute to 
the exigencies of the Government, before ministering to his 
own delectation. The list of articles liable to duty is long; 
the burden will be onerous. It is to be hoped that the country 
at large will look more closely into the matter of disburse- 
ments, than the citizens of New York have done under the 
pressure of their municipal grievances. 





“ Amazing Flexibility.” 


tion ? Again an instance of“ amazing flexibility !”_ Did he dur- 
ing several months hurry off suspected persons to prison 
without legal warrant, hold them untried, and dismiss them 
unexamined, and did he all the while declare to despotic 
Europe that the world had never seen, during civil warfare, 
such due regard for law, order, and civil justice, 
as had prevailed under his administration? The disagreement 
is easily reconciled, under the plea of “amazing flexibility.” 
In the last place, did Mr. Seward abandon all the favourite 
tenets of his countrymen in respect to neutral rights, when 
Messrs. Slidell and Mason were yielded on a strictly informal 
point, and does he now in published despatches quietly pocket 
praise for having tgiumphantly vindicated the well-known 
American doctrine? This, we say, is all made clear and com- 
mendable now, by the “amazing flexibility of Mr. Seward’s 
nature.” 

Thrice fortunate statesman, who can thus be exonerated 
from all the troubles that wait upon consistency! Thrice 
happy journalist, who can thus throw a decorous mantle over 
the failings of a patron saint! 





The Mexican Entanglement. 

It stands recorded in the columns of this journal, that we 
were among those who foresaw interminable difficulties in the 
tripartite attempt to exact reparation from the Mexicans. And 
what a tangled state the negotiations and intrigues are now as- 
suming, any one who reads the journals of the day will plainly 
perceive. A few only of the questions, that suggest them- 
selves, will show how thorough is the complication. Thus: 
Is the Maximilian project real or simulated ? Howis Spain to 
profit by it, if carried into effect? Is there truth in the rumour 
that this slippery throne is offered to Austria, in order that 
this power may cede Venetia to Italy, and the latter cede Sar- 
dinia to France? Did our own Government foresee all this? 
Will it be a party to it? Will it withdraw and protest? 
What will the British nation say to any thing like connivance in 
such a plot? Will not Lord Palmerston be ousted, ifhe be found 
either cognisant of it and assenting ; or ignorant of it till re- 
cently, and now non-resisting? Whatdo the Mexicans think 
of it all? Are their rulers bought over? Will they fight, 
or bow the neck ? 

Meanwhile, word comes from Vera Cruz—coupled with en- 
tire silence as to the monarchical scheme—that further confer- 
ences are to be held at the village of Soledad, between delegates 
from President Juarez and from the Allies, and that, while 
pending, the Allied troops are to oceupy certain inland foot- 
ings. The provision is in itself suspicious. We look with 
anxiety at the whole ill-concocted plan, and shall be heart- 
ily thankful if we can get out of it with our demands satisfied 
and our national honour unimpaired. 

The New York Yacht Club. 

At an adjourned General Meeting of this Association, held 
on Saturday last, it was determined that the annual Regatta 
shall take place in the month of June next. As this argues an 
expectation that many of the vessels laid up in ordinary last 
year will again be put into commission, we cannot but congra- 
tulate all nautical amateurs on the prospect. Perhaps it may 
be too much to expect a brilliant season for yachts, while com- 
merce is halting. At any rate it is well that, while certain fa- 
voured ones of Fortune are enjoying the finest and most 
healthy of sports, employment will be given to aclass of men 
whose “ occupation,” last summer, was “ gone.” 

The Officers of the Squadron have been re-elected. Mr. Ed- 
win A. Stevens therefore is still Commodore ; Mr. A. C. Kings- 
land, Vice-Commodore ; and Mr. H. Morton, Secretary. 





Drama. 


It was my privilege, several years ago, to hear a lecture by Mr. 
Emerson, on the Law of Success. He began with the novel and 
striking observation that “we are a great people.” This position 
he supported by various felicitous statements of fact, touching 
gracefully upon visible tokens of the material prosperity of the na- 
tion. From these he deduced the popular theory of triumph ; 
which however he exploded by saying that we get wealth, power, 
luxury, consumption—but we do not get success. He then pre- 
sented the converse of this theory ; and, with characteristic nerve 
; and eloquence, contended that success is in Truth, not in false- 
hood, in Reality, not in sham, in Character, not in property. I do 
not recall his language ; but his thought was, that success is to be 





Compelled to skirmish not unfrequently with our local con- 
temporaries, and at times to tax them with error or malice, we 
are bound to do justice when any one of them signalizes himself 
by a show of peculiar aptness or discernment. We bow there- 
fore to our good neighbour of the Times, who hit, the other 
day, upon one of the most felicitous phrases to be found in 
modern journalism. Paying a tardy compliment to the diplo- 
matic conduct and correspondence of Lord Lyons, he remarked 
that, able as his Lordship was, he was no match for the 
“amazing flexibility of Mr. Seward’s nature.” Was ever a 
heater or more comprehensive epitome set down in fewer 
words? How well it may be applied to the medley of deeds 
and declarations, made and done by, or with the assent of, the 
American Secretary of State! Was the insignificance of the 
Southern uprising preached to foreign powers, while gigantic 
efforts to suppress it were set on foot? This is but an instance of 
“amazing flexibility.” Had Mr. Seward, on several occasions 
and openly, forecast the absorption of Canada into this Re- 
Public? Has he denied any such design, or endeavoured to 
turn it aside as a bit of political badinage? Is he now all but 
convicted by the Blue Book, recently presented to our Parlia- 
ment, of having sent agents into Canada early in April last to 
probe the state of the public mind there in regard to annexa- 








measured rather by the noble standard of spiritual development | tinction 
than the petty yard-stick of temporal circumstance. 
the high priest of Nature had spoken the secret of human 
destiny, and comprehended in one golden sent the philosoph 
of ages. 

Applying such a test to human life, in whatever form you please, 
how much of it becomes at once “ weary, stale, flat, and unpro- 
fitable !’’ What grim masquerade of folly, what ghastly charnel- 
house of decay, is unveiled to the mental vision! I protest it is 
appalling to think how vast an aggregate of paltry motive per- 
petuates mortal activity. Government, property, ambition, 
fame, pride, power—are not these the hollow words, these the 
painted lures, these the apples of discord that convulse the world ? 
The voices of Genius and Virtue are not indeed silent, nor alto- 
gether unheard. The real prizes of the Universe are not despoiled. 
Truth, like the Sleeping Beauty, forever awaits the Fairy Prince. 
But the eyes of men seem closed to her loveliness, and their ears 
deaf to the music of her voice, and they rush in tumult this way 
and that way, snarling together over certain dry bones of custom, 
for the vain nothing they call Success. And thus it is that False- 
hood, like the “great revenge” of Othello, “ hath stomach forthem 
all.” Nor does it ever go hungry. 

Does all this sound like a sermon ? And do you consider it quiteout 
ofplace? I answer you, it is fortunate we do not all think alike, 
And I advert here to the desolate shams that everywhere obscure 
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the sunshine, because the scenic life of the stage is always more or 
less suggestive of them; because the theatres are just now illus- 
trating (as indeed they do pretty often) that in Dramatic Art, as in 
most other respects, the accepted standard of success is false, low 
and contemptible; and finally, because, though it may not work 
any present practical good, it is well occasiozally to enter,a ge- 
neral protest against false philosophy and bad art. 
A writer in the London Review subscribes to the opinion that “the 
very atmosphere of a theatre, and the contagious sympathy of a 
large audience, carry the blood up to a champagne pitch, and that 
the judgment being thus subjugated by the spirits, there is scarcely 
any limit placed to the extent in which the emotions may be made 
to prevail ina play-house.” This idea is at once the key to most 
dramatic triumphs, and the explanation of all dramatic shams. 
Hence it happens that artistic charlatans (like Mr. Dion Boucicault) 
apply the facile machinery of sensation, and are accounted suc- 
cessful dramatists. Hence it is that blatant fellows, constructed 
on the plan of the bull of Bashan, and furnished with the combined 
lungs of the twelve Cwsars, are regarded as the best representa- 
tives ofthe tragic stage. Hence in Comedy, all manner of exeg- 
geration is accepted as high art; and hence, in short, whatever 
sacrifices Nature to Effect, and by means the most commonplace, 
achieves results the most ephemeral, lives out i Mille day of popa- 
larity, and, in the jargon of the time, is d 
A protest against this sort of quackery—especially when occa- 
sion invites it—may not seem altogether superfluous. I make it, 
accordingly. The dramatic record of the past week is brief but 
significant. At four places of public entertainment, they have 
been doing large amounts of “Uncle Tom's Cabin”—a drama 
which, tosay nothing of its appeal to the blind and boundless pas- 
sion ofthe hour, violates truth in many essential regards, and is 
only meritorious for certain humanitarian’ qualities. At two pro- 
minent theatres, they have presented Irish sensation pieces—the 
one murderous and aquatic, the other murderous and acrobatic. 
Considering these, it is not improper to say that 

The dog-s es, and * a doub 

All Bedlam, am = s let ny . 
The delightful exception to this sensation fever is found at Wale 
lack’s, where the gentle Thalia holds peaceful and pleasing state. 
No novelty, however, has been presented there. I ought also to 
mention that Mr. Clarke has given several farewell performances 
at the Winter Garden ; where next week, Matilda Heron will appear 
in her own comedy “ The Belle of the Season.” 

Allusion has been madeto Mr. Boucicault. It should be added 
that the star of that fortunate play-wright is burning brightly over 
the sea. At the Adelphi, his “ Dublin Boy”’—which says the Athe. 
neeum, is a version of Vanderburch’s “ Le Gamin de Paris” —has 
made “a very palpable hit ;” while the “ Colleen Bawn,” transub- 
stantiated to English Opera, takes nightly her melodious bath, and 
‘fades in music out of sight.” In the task of preparing the 
words of this Opera, Mr. Boucicault has aliied the kindred spirit of 
Mr. John Oxenford. The music is not within my province ; but a 
word as to the book of the “Colleen Bawn” may properly be 
presented here. I append the opinion of the Ath 

“The book of ‘ The Colleen Bawn,’ when examined, justifies » 
the fullest what has been said as the difficulties which 
tend such a 5 for music. The novelties it ~~ be are AA 


poy a To instance : the opening chorus is a carouse in honour of 
Hardress In is presented the no-novely of 
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Hacts aud HFaucies. 


Through inadvertence, the H aime College at Newburgh, 
contac by the Rey. C.5. He D., Brofesso 


M.A., and the Rev. E. H. Cressy, D. 
our columns as the Highland Cottage. "We trust that this cle- 
tical error has not led any one to undervalue the o peatess 
iapeene of the — ke A. Lazarua, - 
way, sent us a cleverly design and coloured lithograph of 
Fovtress Monroe, the soarllag point of so many expeditions, and 
the object of so ‘much interest. There is a p of a 
caaw i secretes 
————We are to have our 
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marriage is arranged between 

Alice, second ter of Ambrose le Philli , of 
Gracedieu Priory, but will not take until 
the Marquis ha» attained his A next year “If 
the town does not surrender,” said eon to the governor 
of Sevilla, “ within three days, jela ferai raser.’—* Permit me 
to doubt it,” was the ty reply. “ Ydtr Majesty would 
certainly not like to 


to your titles of Emperor of the 
French and King of Italy, also that of Barber of Sevilla /” 
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THE ALBION. 
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sews of the landecepes, figures, 
tne ofthe remarkable places that may be 
e London Times says: “ America ‘has passed 
Fol, her tive, and her irom aan the pero om 
entering must not derive its historical from any of 
py mm pry The metals 


plastic creation of modern 
parte Fine Fines ind spoken of the reign of 
might have hit the mark. 
was started at Brussels a few wane tad to advocate 
interests, is transplanted to Paris. Tts Russian relations must be 
of Algeria now exports om van ae Cernages 
a town of now ex 
Mr. Spayth, author of maha Draught- 
, corrects our mention of 700 d positions as > 
tained ‘in his vook. 4 ll number should 1 be increased b 
cool thousand: The King of Port is 
about to marry the en, a a cenad of the late Queen of 
It is stated that the Governorship of the ‘Presidency | shoul 
of Bombay has been offered to Lord Dufferin, and declined by 
that nobleman. The a sum subscribed for the Albert 
Memorial Fund, at the last date, amounted to £38,000. The 
it is rumoured, approves of the Obelisk scheme. 
he Italian Freemasons have ya introduced an important 
innovation into the statutes of the soeiety. There are now 
sister masons, venerables, and great mistresses ————— 
The su tions received in London for the relief 
of the lerers from the Hartley colliery accident, 
amounted, on the 15th ult., to £17,500, and it is thought 
that the Provinces will contribute an equal sum, 
The Rev. Dr. Goodall has been elected to the Provostship of 
Eton College. He has discharged the duties of Head-master 
for the last nine years, having succeeded the late Dr. Hawtrey 
on his election as Provost. The obituary of the Times 
yy nee ult. records the deaths of persons who had attained 
oe advanced ages :—One of 103, one of 
ion of 8 one of 84, one of 82, ey ry 
years and haan M. Edmond About’s play of “ a 
tana” was represented recently at the theatre at Dieppe. 
evening passed off very quietly, the only person hissing inaving 
been turned out. The inglish hurch at Hourah, op- 
posite Calcutta, has been furnished with a peal of bells. They 
cost sensty three thousand rupees, and are said to be the only 
ee India, The contractors of the Great Exhibition 
ding have insured the structure for £400,000. The 
hres amounts to £3,300—_—————-It is understood that 
Alfred Tennyson has received from the Princess Alice a beau- 
tifel and touching autograph letter, written by command of 
Majesty, e ve of the intense and 
which the Queen has derived from the verses refixed to 
poet laureate’s “ _ of the 
in the Albion of the 22d ultim 
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——_—————By a return to the 
that the total debt of India, at 
and in England, is £122,258,789, 
exclusive of the teed dividend of £10 10s. per cent. on 
the pecs stock (£6,000,000) of the East India Company. 
The Vienna — mention a handsome donation 
ales for the benefit of the sufferers by 
— y severe yee, ae lat- 
greatly va e misery of thousands of poor 
houseless wake, driven the waters from their 
homes with the loss of ev g they possessed. 
Duke d’Aumale, it is said, is writing a new pamphlet, 
“France under Louis Philippe.” The object of the 
is to defend the reign of — itizen king, and to show 
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Obituary. 


Hans Busx, Esa.—Mr. Hans Busk died on Saturday, 
Great Cumberland place, in his ninetieth year. He has le ‘ew 
higher classical attainments, a truer love 
for literature, or os jowed with sounder general erudition. As 
a linguist he had not many equals. In early life he resided | Ca 
and was at one time a member of the | T: 
fol on rms of intimacy with mo cat of the ofthe terry a palit |€ 
on terms ni most of the 
wm eg 


agua gs one 

in, Captain Hans Busk, is 

well known in — with the volunteer movement — 
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Tanaz CasTeLii.—Ignaz Castelli, the po 
died on the 6th ult., at the advanced 
He was one of the last representatives in 
Vienna times, before politics and revolutions had 
e Pheeacians of the Danube from their 
pleasure, into which Metternich’s despotism 
— them. Among his many works we on 
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nor would they be acting p ently were they to obtrude t eit 
advice on the dissentient parties in the United States. Sw 
-_ however, that Mr. Lincoln, actin; 
endeavour to provide excitement for the public mind 
questions with Great Britain, her Majesty's govern- 
no hesitation as to the policy they would pursue. 
furbearing. They 
show by their acts how highly they value the relations 
of peace and amity with the United States. But they would |™ 
take care to let the government which multiplied provocations 
and sought for quarrels understand that their forbearance 
m the ee ae of strength, and not from the ti- 
ould warn a government which was 
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Intise Municipa, Honovurs.—A norely appears in the 
Times, directed 
he | painters, and calling for tenders for the execution of a portrait 
of the late Alderman Fitzgerald, Mayor of Limerick, to be full- 
length, life-size, in official robes ; cost not to exceed £200. Al 
to the Secretaries of the 
Mr. Robert Ang lius, 50 George 
rethren have 
tude and enthusiasm ; it baying but | 
mayor was elected in a certain Irish 
town, and, unluckily for that functionary, on the day of his 
triumph there entered the place a horse-riding circus. The | Easter 
lded car of this establishment was instantly 
seized upon, with its team, spotted and striped in all sorts of 
ways as they were, and the hero of the day, nathless his earnest 
gloriously up and down the streets. 
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At Largo, Mrs. Gillies, aged 83. Many (says the Scotsman) who 


—— of seeing the — and 
chest used by Alexander Selkirk (“‘ Robinson Crusoe”’), on 

land of Fernandez, will hear with regret of the death of “ Balk * 
last lineal deseendant.""—At Quebec, E. J. Paterson, Capt. R. 
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use. Duke of Hesse engages in return to give a 
jointure to the Princess in case she is left a widow, Lee eee ee aren mang Se wae es 
£2,000 to £4,000 a year, according to the circumstances of the | POwer oF guns by no means a new one. active 
former if Prince Louis were to die before he becomes mctione have bom To ae 
immediate successor to the Dukedom, the latter if he be the eilinny prohecsd Caetinee tinea d font. 2 new. ieee. of 
at the time of his ae ar teh ee Be Mahomet I it alo the 
Tue True Rrxo.—The success or failure of Mr. Seward’s | Siege of Constantinople, and which carri almost as 
plans to prevent the disruption of the North American Union | ™#nY ‘errors ae the whole army of the Ottoman none oe 
is a matter of deep interest to her Majesty’s government. But | war one of the last p) Ww out fi King— 
they can only expect and They are not called u Castle Elizabeth, in Jersey—was capeured by the s aidof 


lar machine. When it was not possible, says Clarendon, 
the troops of the Parliament to come within half a mile of the 
place, “ they brought mortars of such an incredible ome, 
and such as had never before been seen in this Re lars 
world, that from the highest = of yh hill near 
they shot granadoes of a vast the castle, aan 
The From neath owed up Cadiz,  Megaaien” 
e French did the same at the a 
mortar exceeding in calibre all pieces then known; om. 
though it is true that, for a time, the bv ag J of large guns 
discarded in favour of more e artillery, the [waa 
doctrine is now regaining favour. e have been wise, how- 
ever, in time. Even guns that throw a shell four miles can do 
no harm to Portsmouth when the new lines are finished, and 
our Arsenal Will be secure agninst all attacks.— Times. 


Col. Graham, C. B., Inspng Field-Officer of the London Dis- 
trict, will have the good- service pension vacant by the death 
ot Maj.-Gen. Sir T. Franks. Col. Graham has seen a good 
deal of arduous colonial service. Another good-service pen- 
sion is vacant by the .-Gen. Young to the 


Coley of the 59th ‘avy Gazette. 
Tate Bee -Maj. at Shorncliff, is ap- 


Carleton, 2ist Fusiliers, 
inted ‘A.-D.-C. to Gen. the Hon. A. Dalzell, v 
ll, Scots Fusilier uards, who has ‘with 

batt. to Canada. ——A complete battery of 15 of the large 100- 
pounder Armstrong guns has been despatched from Chatham 
to Sheerness, to be mounted on the land defé 
the entrance to the Medway.——The London Press states that 
the Government are about to issue 50,000 suits ot uniform to 
the various volunteer regiments in Canada.—The Globe states 
Lord Clyde is to take the command at the great volunteer 
feld-day which it is in contemplation to hold at Brighton on 

onday.——On the 1st of November last the number 
of effectives, including officers and staff, on the British estab- 
lishment, was 148, On the Indian establishment, at the 
same date, the number of effectives was 70,536,—It_ is said 
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for the training and educating of soldiers’ children, if the Gov- 
give a similar sum and the public raise oobent. 
tion a third £10,000.—Later accounts telegrai ned from 

fax contain these announcements: Another West a 
ment is to be formed. phew ~ try regiments at — sane 
reduced by fifty men each battalion. 

are to be of the full strength of 1,087. 
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Ww sn Qevice, J». 14.—Gren “Gas: Gen H RH the Duke of Cam- 
, &c., Scots Fusileer Guards, to be Col. 
b Sir A Woodford, GCB, GCMG, = —_ 
Prince Consort’s Own Rifle ag Ns 

Lord Seaton, GCB, GCMG, to be Col-in-Chief. 59th rt Maj-Gen 
Plomer Young to be Col, v Lt-Gen Taylor, dec. 
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1862-63 amount in all to £11,794, ing @ net decrease on 
the estimates for 1861-62 of £846 The vote for last year, 
however, includes a su’ ntary estimate for iron ships, &c., 


mame ~ required fo the f ai in the 2 
r the excess of expenditure 
| ending March 31 31 next, viz., £264,258 tt, 


Orders had been received at Sheerness to dismantle all the gun- 
boats prepared for commission under the American difficulty. 
——The Sidon, 22, has received orders to dismantle and pay « 
of commission.——The Marlborough, 131, Neptune, 86, 

89, Queen, 86, London, 86, y ‘ 
4, were at Malta on the 2nd ult.——The Jcarius, 11, from 
mouth, ot at Gibraltar on the 4th——The 
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in such mines.—Mr. is President, and Mr. | Adml. , C.B.; J. Eliot to Odin ; H. Marsden to Pembroke, 

of the Send oF Bnceeiont| ott teeter: 4 g% @. Diekinen Be Rese, 3 le 
of —The following Bushe, . F. 5 
have been elected M.P.: Mr. eee Wie,  Marowell, and A. J. Breington, to for 
;.Mr. Joho den ee ean ; G. EB. and £7 Denman, 50 mayen 2 ; 
oreley, become Earl of 3 Peter A |S Daborn ; FS. Clayton to Zxpoir ; Stewart 
for Leicester, v. Mr. John. The Earl of and Dayrell Darrel te pris, el for doy —Puoworo.— COB! 
Airlie is to bave the Green Ridand vacant death of the Earl! Creyke to be Capt. on ret. list. 
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d further materials for a discussion | similes, th but microscopic links of its long-dra 
New Hublications. peapetgs ofa steal Nor is this the only t of Interest erecta the clear, thin beauty of te sathors character, 
i ’ vi ie; . 
In a letter written from Rome exactly two years ago and |‘ F md -dpes Sa oh heey aa pe roe Mi’ marked bei Pottals parte oupenctegh a oye dng wed ~4 


published in the Albion of March 31, 1860, we adverted to a| 
Lecture that we heard delivered, at the Caffarelli Palace, by | 
Mr. C. T. Newton, then her Majesty's Consul at Rome, now | 
Keeper of Antiquities at the British Museum. His subject | 
was his own recent discoveries at Halicarnassus, the modern | 
Budrum of Asia Minor; and an account of those discoveries 
he has now published in a magnificent work, thus reviewed in 
a late number of the Zimes. Many of the drawings intended 
to illustrate this costly description were exhibited at the Lec- | 
ture in question; and Mausolus and his Mausoleum having 

enjoyed heretofore a somewhat mythical celebrity, the inform- 

ation now imparted will be acceptable to some readers who do 

not take rank as determined antiquarians. The reviewer 

says: 

During the last few years we have been hearing bit by bit of 
excavations and discoveries in Asia Minor, and visitors to the 
British Museum have been puzzled by tly wooden sheds 
which interfere with the architecture of Smirke. Few persons 
are aware that the wooden sheds contain the relics of an 
architecture the most famous in history, and that the diggings 
at Halicarnassus have brought to light one of the Wonders of the 
World. A complete account of what has been discovered is 
now put before the public in a magnificent work which will be 
examined with avidity by every scholar and by every lover of 
art. It would be an e ion to say that the treasures of 
art which we have obtained from the tomb of Mausolus are of 
equal importance with the Elgin Marbles or the sculptures of 
Nineveh, but they are second only to these acquisitions; and 
the work of discovery and description which Mr. Newton has 
undertaken and completed under the patronage of the Govern- 
ment is an honour, not only to himself, but also to the country. 
His volumes will have their in all the European 
libraries. One ofthe Seven Wonders of the World that had 
been lost has been in effect found ; and we in England, whoare 
consulting about princely monuments, are suddenly enabled 
to look upon the most splendid memorial of classical antiquity. 

The title of Mr. Newton's work, although quite correct, is 
too general. What of it relates to Cnidus and Branchide is of 
the nature of an appendix. The principal portion of it is de- 
voted to Halicarnassus, and by Halicarnassus is meant almost 
px pe the tomb of Mausolus, which was built there. About 
half of the plates, and abovt three-fourths of the tive 
portion of the work, are devoted to the Mausoleum, it is 
the Mausoleum that will be the centre of attraction. All the 
known facts connected with it are given in a bird's-eye view. 
Mr. Newton has, first of all, compiled very carefully the Carian 
history in which Mausolus played his Then all that is 
known with regard to the building of his monument is placed 
before us. Its history through successive ages is minutely 
followed, until at length it is broken into fragments, its site is 


| horses, and from the proportions of a facade to the contour of 


in its own sphere very great. There is more of the real in it 
—less of the ideal ; niore of animation and action ; more, per- 
haps, also of voluptuous beauty and of animal passion. a 
whole, indeed, these remains are intrinsically worthy of study. 
The Wonder of the World was really a wonder. Its relics are 
a wonder still. From the heads of goddesses to the heads of 


a small moulding, a'l that these architects and sculptors did 
is marvellous. More than two millenniums have awa: 
since they drew their lines and handled their c is, and it 
seems as if in art the world stood still. We have not yet sur- 
passed these wondrous carvings, that have for ages been rot- 
ting in the ground. 

A folio volume of plates, which accompanies the octavo of text, 
accounts for the high price—namely twelve guineas—at which 
the work is advertised in London. Three hundred copies only 
are printed, and the price is to be raised to eighteen guineas 
on the day after publication. Among the subscribers’ names 
we observe that of the late Prince Consort for two copies, and 
note that the Trustees of the British Museum are put down for 
fifty. This appears to us an exceedingly irregular way of re- 
munerating Mr. Newton for his very valuable labours. The 
copies are presented to foreign public libraries. 

Since these remarks were in print, we have noticed that Mr. 
James Fergusson, in the columns of the Atheneum, has pro- 
tested against some of Mr, Newton’s deductions, and especially 
against his restoration, which does not accord with Pliny’s 
measurements. Perhaps a controversy on this matter may 
succeed to the wearisome one @-propos to the Gorilla. We shall 
not however bore our readers with much of it, concluding 
with the remark that there is a church in the neighbourhood 
of the British Museum itself, a portion of which has gene- 
rally been described as an imitation of the famous mausoleum. 
Anything uglier is rarely seen, even—may we say it ?—in this 
city of New York, where the tricks of ornamentation, played 
by ignorant builders calling themselves architects, are a con- 
stant eyesore to the least critical. We incline to believe 
that, while the sculptures of Halicarnassus are among the 
masterpieces of all antiquity, the great tomb itself was singu- 
larly devoid of beauty. 


Hine Arts. 


There are indications that the ensuing Exhibition of the Na_ 
tional Academy will not be wanting in attractions ; while both 














unknown, and Achmet, Omar, and Fatima build their houses 
upon its ruins. Finally, we have a full history ot the manner 
in which the celeb tomb was discovered, and its treasures 
acquired by the British Government. From the data thus ob- 


ined, the architect, Mr. Pullan, proceeds to restore the build- | gaged; so that there will be less mounting up stairways, and 


ing, placing it before us not merely in its general effect, but 
also in the utmost detail. 

The history of the Carian Satrap Mausolus is interestin 
but, after all, the event of his career is that he died. is 
statue has been found, in many fragments, it is true ; but the 
fragments are so complete that only the arms and one foot are 
wanting. The head is complete enough to afford a good idea 
of the man, although the artist may have attempted to give to 
the portrait it of the heroic character. His was evi- 
dently a strong, firm nature, very calm and very acute, with 

ve gaze, and sensuous, not sensual, lips. His wife 

was his sister Artemisia, and to her is usually given the entire 
credit of having raised the tomb to Mausolus, who died B.C. 
853. It is not improbable, however, that the t Satrap 
may, in conformity with a custom which has not been uncom- 
mon among Eastern dynasties, have himself commenced to 
build the famous monument. Be this as it may, his wife and 
sister, Artemisia, who succeeded to his sceptre and ruled with 
a vigour worthy of himself, decreed to Mausolus the most mag- 
nificent funeral obsequies, and diversified her military occu- 
pations by attention to the stately pyramid which was to 
contain her husband’s remains. §& ied in two years, and 
did not live to see it finished. Her death is attributed to grief, 
but it may be doubted whether one whe dispiayed so much 
political vigour and military prowess as she did could be a 
victim of melancholy; and the story of her overwhelming 
aord may be rather an inference from the splendour of her 
usband’s tomb than a fact for which there is direct evidence. 
It is enough, however, for us that the tomb was built ; that its 
fame spread far and wide, and is likely to live in languages for 
ever; that it was still crepes Singh tenth, and even in the 
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twelfth century; and that ving fallen into ruin, its 
marble blocks and sculptures being used in the fifteenth cen- | tended 
tury by the Knights of St. John for the Castle of St. Peter, it 


has now again bepnent to light, and at least ideally re- 
built, 5 hw liberality of the British Government, and by the 
zeal of British travellers. 

The wish had often been expressed by archeologists and 
students of art in England that the reliefs and other relics of 
the which were known to exist at Budrum, might 
be rescued from certain destruction and brought to England; 
but it was not until 1846 that an was done to carry the 
wish into effect. Sir Stratford Canning (now Lord Stratford 
© Sete) then ttle’ « Seem authorizing the removal 
of the from the castle walls. The good work thus 
begun was slowly prosecuted. Slabs were sent to England ; 
interest was excited; travellers went to explore ; and at last, 
in 1855, Mr. Newton went to Budrum, and discovered in the 
of the castle not only reliefs, but colossal lions—sculp- 
in the round, w could, on historical evidence, be 
ved to belong to the school of Scopas. With increased 
; oy onal coos ea cee tg mayne oe Lome Spee 6 

Engineers ito earth, 

laid bare the ruins of the Seton on their ancient site. 
The story of his excavations and thither is very curi- 
ous. By little and little the mighty structure could be traced. 
Here was a column, there a frieze, and there aguin a fine sta- 
tue. We have said that the effigy of Mausolus himself 
was discovered, though it was in more than 60 pieces. 
All the architectural members of the monument were 
the colours being pure red and blue. If we 
Fightly, where the marble remained white, it was toned down 
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‘This is an instructive statement, both 


architects and sculp- 


artists and the public may be congratulated on the contempla- 
| ted change of locality, The long and well-pitched and well- 
| lighted apartment known as the Derby Gallery has been en- 
| better chance of seeing what he desires to see, when the spec- 
tator has made the ascent. We are led to think favourably, 
in anticipation, of this year’s show, from sundry peeps afforded, 
on certain Saturday evenings, to the members of the Century 
Club. Gas-light, it is true, is not a fair medium for testing 
colour; still there have been so many indications of this sort, 
through the winter, that the spirit of Art is still awake, that 
we look forward with pleasure to the opening day. Were it 
not that we dislike to forestall the legitimate occasion, we 
should be tempted now into comment upon a Philadelphian 
| painter's application, to landscape, of what is carelessly called 
the Pre-Raphaelite method; or into congratulation of a Ger- 
man artist, resident among us, upon an admirable specimen of 
miniature-painting. We might tell also how a much esteemed 
portrait-painter has literally taken a bull by the horns, and 
how interest in this one’s sun-light and that one’s foliage, has 
| been renewed from time to time. But we shall have to look 
atall this presently, under better auspices ; and so, till then, we 
will only rejoice that perhaps the war and hard times have 
had one good effect—they have afforded artists more leisure 
than usual for careful finish of their works. This season, 
there will be no excuse for haste and carelessness. 
i ee 
A NEW USE FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 

This is a literary curiosity; and yet now that Light, which 
multiplies and perpetuates so many torms which seemed in- 
only for a momentary and solitary existence, has once 
| laid hold of it, it will soon be a curiosity no longer ; yet not the 
| less valuable. We have little value for mere rarity; in . 
_until the “ general heart of man” has helped us to appreciate 
| the true worth of any possession, moral or artistic, we are not 
|} sure that value, in its highest sense, is ever estimated at all. 
| Even the rarest pictures of the greatest masters are scarcely 
| truly valued till ae eyes, through many , have 
| gazed upon them, and a tradition has sprung up which spreads 
| abroad a sort of faith concerning their merits. And so we be- 

lieve that those rarities whose money-value consists c in 
the absolute monopoly of them, are never really valued ast ey 
might be could they become more widely known—could there 
| grow up a popular feeling, a current of national or universal 
| sentiment on which the individual mind rest in forming its own 
private estimate. 

Perhaps to some, there may seem something strained 
plying these remarks to the publication, for such this is, of 
original MS. of a popular poem. It ht seem that the poem 
itself is all that n this wide know , this popular tradi- 
tion in its favour ; and that the meve accidents of its individual 








| origin, the handwriting and erasures of the poet’s own pen, | that island, sh 
its 


cannot add anything material to the means of ee 
value. And so, no doubt, it is with all whose eve 

ing interest lies in the strength with hishs dapetpeennantl: 
versal thoughts and feelings. But there are many the 
chief imaginative interest of which is centred in their 
personal origin,—in the distinctness and force with they 
the writer. When this is the 


character 
case—and in Gray’s finest the personal atmosphere is 
half the charm—it ie difficult to say how much of that charm 





marvellously increases the expressiveness of the picture. 
The delicate and perfect beauty of the almost feminine hand, 
barely redeemed from feminineness by a certainty and sharp 
defin: of stroke which is not common in feminine writing, 
the slight cramp and apparent want of fluency in the writing 
which seems to express the reserve of his sentiment and the 
slow crystallization of his thoughts, the careful erasures, the 
minute alternatives of expression neatly interlined, the tin 
of colour added after much thought by a chan word, all 
seem to it Gray with new distinctness upon our a- 
tions. In the fine upstrokes, and careful capitals (distributed 
impartially, as in modern German, to every substantive) the 
regular intervals, and decisive stops, one might sup that 
nothing but caligraphic art could be expressed, yet it is not so; 
there is a character of clearness and fineness, and sharpness, 
and limitation, a sort of delicate intellectual chain-work repro- 
duced in the mere writing, which no writing-master’s skill 
could possibly he ak writing of aman who habitually 
og t boomy his writing, but who also habitually wrote about 
oughts. 
The manuscript here photographed is not that from which 
the Elegy is now usually printed, but an earlier form of it, well 
worn Aare folding in pone — This draught was 
bequeathed with other papers by Gray to Mason, who left it 
to his curate, Mr. Bright, by whose son it was sold in 1845 to 
Mr. Penn, of Stoke P ,near Eton (the place where Gray 
composed the poem), for £100. In 1854, the manuscript was 
sold to Mr. Wrightson, its present possessor for £131, and by 
his directions it has now photographed, and a ect 
facsimile placed within the reach of the public for half a gui- 
nea. Many of the variations are given in the ordinary notes 
to the poem ; but some of considerable importance have never 
been thus recorded. For example, one of the various instances 
in which Gray has rendered the thought, or image, more living 
by subsequent reflection, occurs in the celebrated verge con- 
a suppressed possibilities of political genius, which 
o y ran thus: 
Some Me Cato that with dauntless Breast 
The little nt of his Fields withstood, 
Some mute inglorious Tully here may rest, 
Some Cesar guiltless of his Country's Blood 
—an obviously misplaced piece of classical allusion, which has 
gained greatly by the change to its English form. 
The very beautiful parenthetic verse, subsequently sup- 
— Gray, immediately preceding the epitaph, is, we 
eve, given in some editions as a note to the poem as it now 
stands. It is so characteristic, that it should, we think, form 
part of the poem itself. It follows the lines : 
Approach and read (for thou cans’t read) the Lay 
Grav’d on the Stone beneath yon aged Thorn. 
And runs thus : 
(Thee scattered oft, the earliest of the Year, 
Hands unseen, were Showers of Vi’lets found. 
Redbreast loves to build and warble there, 
And little Footsteps lightly print the Ground.) 
There is no other poem of Gray’s which it is so pleasant to 
have with all this framework of personal character round it, 
not only because it is the most characteristic, but also because 
it is the most finished of his uctions. Indeed, he himself 
tells us what he thought of it with his characteristic dryness 
of humour in a letter to Walpole. “1 haye been at ” he 
says, “a few days (where I shall continue Le part of the 
summer), and having put an end to a thing, Elegy] whose 
Sonatas /us Somme longo) came ly it you. 
You will, | hope, look upon it in the light of a thing with an 
end to it; a merit that most of my writings have wanted, and 
are likely to want, but which this epistle 1 am determined shall 
not want, when it tells you that I am ever yours—T. Gray.— 
P. 8. Not that I have done yet; but who could ayoid the 
temptation of finishing so roundly and so cleverly in the man- 
prs of. gone ope Anoeineage tt It is in almost a 
picture of the lyrical side of Gray's nature, and a yet 
more finished a8 a manuscript than merely as a poem. 
He was the man of all others whose tasteful tenderness of sen- 
timent and neat, old-fashioned, half-abstract th t, calm 
melancholy, and chill reserve, gain by the details of personal 
manner and execution which the actual manuscript gives.— 
Spectator. 
EQ 


A WORD FOR “A WHIG BISHOP.” 


Having, in our columns of last week, given place to an at- 
tack made by the Saturday Review upon the recent appoint- 
ment of Archdeacon Gregg to the Bishopric of Cork, we think 
it right to give some portions of a lengthened reply, that 
appeared in the London Review of the 15th ult. 

Archdeacon Gregg, the bishop elect of Cork, is one of the 
most influential and useful clergymen in Ireland. His appoin 
ment by Lord Carlisle was received by nine-tenths of the Irish 
Chureh not merely with approval, but with enthusiasm. He 
is, we believe, a man of some age, of a spotless life, t hu- 
mility, untiring zeal, and very considerable talent. He ia an 
elegant c scholar even now, and in his younger days he 
was scholar of his University. That University has since con- 
ferred upon him the title of Doctor of Divinity honoris causd, 
on the occasion of which degree he hed an extempore 
Latin sermon from the Universit pulpit. Nor is he merely 
known for his attainments. The tion with which his name 
has been welcomed is due to the fact that his life has been 

by rare moderation and self-denial. Government 

mage has before now been proposed to and refused by 

. Some yearsago Lord Palmerston offered him All Saints’ 
Church, Langham-place, and Lord Carlisle is said to have 
pressed = on him more than once. It eee = oe rey! 
agreed no bishoprick was ever given away in toa 
more hard-working or unselfish man. We are not inclined to 
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absolutely requisite that an Irish who is generally of the softer sex, he gives her many times the 
Sirah tas te erable Clewalty of the ‘Boglish bench, worth of her lucifers, “Famished ” seem 
Ata meeting held in aid of the “ Protestant Re- | highly successful in their own line, but their success demands 


” his appearance was the for a little it | the natural advan of a corpse-like face, an emaciated frame, 
ctatlen goe'e by his admirers, and in the excitement of the | and a power of enduring the winter’s cold in rags. Am 
moment, he thought, perhaps, he might talk in a chatty and | those endowed with these requisites, the more accomplish 
cheery way to old friends and a well-known audience, without —— have invented many ingenious subtleties. One 
fear of misconception. He probably was not aware that there ice is the “ choking .” The famished beggar seizes 
were “chields” among the au notes. He cer-|on a crust and eagerly devours it; but he has been too long 
tainly never suspected that his good-humoured pleasantries | without food—he tries in vain to swallow it, and it sticks in 
would re-appear in the Times news . or be subjected by | histhroat. Another device is that of the “ offal-eaters.” These 
English critics to a searching ordeal of ridicule and invective, le decline absolutely to eat anything but what they find 
as if they had been part of a religious manifesto. Why should |in the gutters. Mr. Halliday noticed one man who searched 
not the poor Bishop-to-be tell a little facetious story of an|for crumbs thrown out to birds. When he found them, he 
alderman and a hare? Heaven knows that the bench are | mumbled and munched at them until he had attracted atten- 
gloomy enough as it is, without any prohibitory enactments |tion and half-pence. At last one day Mr. Halliday followed 
against episcopal fun. There is nothing wrong—even for an|him. He wanted to see the end of the performance; and, af- 
Archdeacon—in being facetious on a right and fitting occasion. | ter a on allowance of bird crumbs, the made his 
The writer in the Saturday , who is so severe upon cle-| way to a beershop in St. Giles’s, where Mr. Halliday found him 
rical pleasantry, would probably reply that the occasion | comfortably seated, with his feet upon a chair, smoking a long 
selected by the Archdeacon for being facetious was an impro- | pipe and discussing a pot ofale. When we hear of all the 

one. That is precisely what the writer has not proved. | trouble and ingenuity that is + Eo in deceiving us, we 
That it was an unfortunate occasion to choose, the event | may well feel inclined to ask, as Mr. Halliday asked a beggar 
shows. The Archdeacon has laid himself open to serious mis- | of his acquaintance,“ Don’t you think you would have found it 
conception, if not to blame. But that there was any real im-| more profitable had you taken to labour or to some honester 
propriety in the matter—bearing in mind the fun and free-| calling than your present one?” But the candid answer re- 
dom of Irishmen in general—we do not believe has yet been tarned is suggestive. “ Well, sir, p’raps I might,” he —) 
demonstrated. - pat going on the square is so dreadfully confining.”— 


After showing that the new Bishop, far from being “devoid of He —— wen 


of classics and literature,” is thoroughly acquainted with Latin} Eraer Versvs Cutorororm.—Several months ago the 
and Greek, and received at his University D.D. degree honoris | Boston Society for Medical Improvement issued a circular to 
caus; and also after denying flatly that he ever was en- | the tioners of all countries, inviting them to communicate 
~ = > . ..|to the society all the data in their possession regarding the 
gaged in “controversial duels” with Roman Catholics, this safety of ether as compared with chloroform in producing 
vindicator of the absent thus concludes : anesthesia, Our readers are aware that about two years ago 
It is plain that the reviewer has set himself the congenial | the Academy of Medicine at Lyons officially condemned the 
work of hunting down every form of popular religion = 4 use of chloroform as being fraught with danger, and the sur- 
peals to the masses of mankind. His motto is that the “ geons of Lyons have since declared that since the i y= of 
sion of the Church is not by preference to cabmen and coster- | ether instead of chloroform there has not been a single death 
mongers.” We can understand, and respect, when it is sincere, | by anesthesia in that city. Dr. Palaschiano, of Naples, main- 
the broad attitude of hesitation and doubt which many earnest | tains ether to be infinitely safer than chloroform, and Professor 
inquirers after truth may assume towards the faith of their| Hayward, of Boston, has declared that notwithstanding his 
country and its Church. Such an attitude may be unfortunate | unwearied pains he has re been unable to find any well-at- 
or unhappy, but it is at least intelligible and consistent with | tested case of death from the inhalation of ether; that he has 
itself. Such, however, is not the attitude of the reviewer. He | administered it in several hundred cases, and witnessed its ex- 
does not appear to sympathize with the Ities natural to | hibition by others in as many more ; that he has given it to 
and industrious minds. He is not, on the other hand, | infants not three weeks old, as well as to persons of three score 
to appreciate the hearty and sincere religion of simple and ten, and never in a single instance seen an alarming or 
and earnest men. What does he say of Archdeacon Gregg | distressing effect produced by it, _ ; 
which some like him might not have said of Luther, of Bun-| The committee of the Boston Society appointed to investi- 
yan, and of a r than Luther or than Bunyan? In the | gate the alleged cases of death from the inhalation of sulphuric 
early days of the Christian religion it did not present itself to | ether has now published its report, which is entirely in favour 
the Lall in colours that were attractive to the intellectual or | of that agent, and undertakes to prove that “ sulphuric ether 
the refined. We can understand how the pibosophere of|is of all anssthetic agents alone worthy of unlimited confi- 
Mars Hill might sincerely prefer to retain their vague belief|dence.” The authors of the report maintain that, with un- 
in an unknown Deity to accepting at once the new revelation equalled facilities for examining the literature of the subject 
offered them in its = hag But we can also imagine how some | Under discussion, with all the chief foreign and American 
semi-educated and semi-liberal Sadducee—with the religious | journals at hand, and the results of the most extensive distri- 
enthusiasm of early life dead and decayed within him, retain- | bution of circulars, they are unable to state a a case in 
ing his habitual hold on Jewish formalism, but unable to com- | Which ether has been unquestionably and unav bly fatal. 
prehend the vitality of popular religious Sates sit by and | The conditions they consider as essential to any case of death 
sneer, in one and the same breath, at the speculations which | fairly attributable to the inhalation of any anesthetic agent, 
exed his understanding, and a simple enthusiasm which | are the following :—1. That death should occur while the pa- 
Rett dead upon his heart. Had he written as a foreign corres-| tient is actually in an anzsthetic state ; 2. That its occurrence 
pondent from Jerusalem and Asia Minor, he would have dwelt | should be inexplicable by any phenomena of disease or opera- 
with jealous animosity on the vulgar stature, the involved | tion. 

, and the glowing heart of the great apostle. He| The whole number of alleged deaths which the committee 
would have commented in terms of irony on the versatility of | have been able to collect is forty-one, certainly a very small 
the most popular of preachers, who became all things to all number when it is considered that their investigations extend 
men. He would have lingered over the sad and serious con- | over fifteen , and over both the Old and New World. Of 
fession of his thorn in the flesh with deliberate ridicule, or | these cases sixteen may be discarded as inconclusive, since the 
with a complacent indeli have anticipated the coarse in- ients died after the lapse of three to sixteen days after inha- 

retations of the monks of later times. He would have done ion; the other cases the committee declare to be “ either 


‘a this, but by so doing he would not have raised himself to a problematical or else manifestly absurd and unfounded, ex- | 








level with the s and thinkers whom he | cept in four instances where death was due to asphyxia bi ht 
feared e m nary about by wholly unavoidable cases.” Whatever i 
spised. eee Se ite ati ‘Americans ma said to have for ether, certain it is that this 
3 report coupled with the decision of the Lyons Academy and 
BEGGARS’ DODGES oo opinions of equal weight, constitutes a strong condemna- | 75c 


tion of the use of chloroform.— London Daily News. 
Army and navy beggars abound, as we all know, in ev — ‘ 
part of the qounty, and more especially in parts remote from A REMARKABLE Manx.—We lately recorded the death, in 
garrison towns and from seaports. Experienced persons can | Edinburgh, of Sheriff Logan. The n gives an interest- 
easily detect the imposture, and real soldiers and sailors soon | ing sketch of him, from which we make a few extracts. 2 
pore them in details, for which they are not prepared. Mr.| ‘He had been much in his usual health on Saturday, in his 
Halliday relates that he was once walking with a gentleman /library among his books—deep in Merivale’s yet and 
who had spent the earlier part of his life at sea, when a“ turn-| S 's plays, the wonders of which, and the va- 


fitness—but it always was humour of the most genuine ; 
sometimes oath ike 


had wit in li union with his 

umour—he bi it everything into his humour when he was 
himself in it ; the longer you drew from that mighty vat, 
the clearer, the ri  liquor—you never got to the lees. 
We have seen him with wits and all 


in the long run, and be and beginning when they were 
ended. e are only saying what all will say who have wit- 
— 4 ot rare — when we say — the intellectual 
wealth of the man—his amazing me , and its patness—his 
fun, and wild appropriation of all thoughts and things for his 
ends—made one of those mental delights we like to remem- 
ber. It is not a to give his jokes, for they were not shots— 
perpenet and fired off—they were magnificent feur de joie, be- 
fore which you fell in helpless laughter. Some one was ex- 
plaining Carlyle’s sav: but not so far wrong-—political 
creed as to criminals, and telling of his advising the good old 
German fashion of carting the wretch out in a rough waggon 
into some wild place, then sticking a stout sharp stick h 
him into the ground, and “bidding him a grim good night.” 
Mr. said, “ That was at least giving him a stake in the 
country.” Now there is the true stuff in this impromptu. To 
some one advising him to read a bombastic book on a good 
subject, and saying, ‘‘ Don’t you like to expatiate in that 
field?” He replied, “I cannot get over the style.” But we 
must leave this. His great power of humour never was used 
for evil purposes, and was always best when most genial, in- 
deed affectionate—as was his own essential nature.’ 





British COLUMBIA AND ITs GoLp.—There is no longer 
any doubt that a new gold-field of ng fertility, and v 
easily worked, has been opened in British Columbia. Th 
immense territory, stretching northward from Vancouver's 
Island over six or seven degrees of latitude, and bounded here, 
if bounded at all, only by other portions, hitherto unoccupied, 
of British North America, has scarcely received the attention 
it deserves. Most inviting accounts of its climate and agricul- 
tural resources have reached us from time to time, yet the 
stream of colonization has never set strongly in that direction, 
and the extraordinary price of labour has continued to attest 
the dearth of able! emigrants. It is probable that last 
year’s operations at the d on Fraser River will ve 
the turning-point in the fortunes of the colony. Gold is the 
universal magnet, and it is not by average receipts, but by the 
earnings of the most adventurous and successful, that the at- 
tractiveness of a new country is to be estimated. The valleys 
between Fraser River and the Rocky Mountains, and especi- 
ally that district scarcely to be identified on the map, but de- 

bed by our Correspondent under the name of Cariboo, pro- 
mises to draw the surplus roving population from California 
more rapidly than Otago has diverted that from Australia. 
Already we hear of villages growing “like magic ;” of roads, 
or rather bridle-paths and “ trails,” being cut through the 
forests ; of complicated machinery for gold-washing being 
erected in nameless localities some 500 miles north-east of 
Victoria and New Westminster ; and of butchers’ shops, black- 
smiths’ oom, bakeries, taverns, and gambling-houses rising 
es. “In all Cariboo” there were but “five white 
ysicians” in June, but the former class 
must afterwards have greatly increased, and, if the latter did 
not multiply, it seems to have been due to the wonderful 
healthiness of the miners. Altogether, considering that this 
mountainous tract, though marked on some maps as “ Gold 
Regions,” was all but uninhabited till a year or two ago, we 
can y_be surprised that the rumours which have 
us of its fabulous wealth have hitherto found little credit. 
Even in Victoria they were scarcely believed till the succes- 
sive arrival of settler after settler, laden with golden spoils, 
convinced the most sceptical that a new El Dorado had been 
discovered.— London Times, Edi. Feb. 7. 

Provisions had to be carried on the backs of Indians, who 
were paid $50 a day for “ packing.” Labouring men, who had 
no mining claims of their own, were hired to work those of 
the miners at $7 and $8, and found. Provisions were rela- 
tively high in price. Flour was at 38c. (1s. 7d.) per Ib.; bacon, 

.; beans, 40c.; tea, $1 50c.; sugar and coffee, 75c. per Ib. 
Single meals at the restawrant's, consisting of beans and bacon 
and a cup of bad coffee, cost $2 (8s. 4d.) A correspondent of 
one of the newspapers in Victoria, writing from Caribco at 
this time, quotes the prices of what, in the grandiose style.of 
these parts, he calls “ miners’ luxuries,” as follows:—A tin 
pan (worth 3d.) sold for $8 (£1 12s. 9d.); picks and shovels, $6 
| each ; ditto, with handles, ¢. ¢., shovels, $7 50c. each (£1 4s. 

6d. and £1 10s. 6d.) Washing was c for at $6 a dozen 





pike sailor” shuffied on before them. They hea just been con- | lue of this great historian’s showing up of the Great Pompey | pieces (£1 4s. 6d.) The latter is the only item of “luxury” I 
vy sal 


versing on nautical affairs, and Mr. Halli 


id to his com-|—“the great sneak,” as our friend called him—he was relish- | see in the “ Price Current,” and I cannot believe that the laun- 


panion, “ Now, there is a brother sailor in distress ; of course | ing Aloe tolling, hen Bh came, stronger than ever and more | dryman was much patronized. It was added that “business 
m 


you will give him something.” “ He a sailor!” said the friend | enduring, telling 


ainly his danger. By opiates and re-| of every description was lively.” At such prices a man would 


with great disgust. “Did you see him spit?” Mr. Halliday | storatives it was subdued or covered up, and made as if it was | need to earn his £5 to £20 a day to enable him to keep “ busi- 
austed he had. “He spits to windward,” was the suit. away, leaving him in less pain ; in the evening it returned with | ness lively.” These wages and prices show the large ag a 
Corresp. Nov. 29. 


Mr. Halliday asked what of that? “A landsman’s | less intensi 


Why he couldn't.” So great are the delicacies of the art, and naturalness of himself, and wi 


regular ty, = me weaker man, and he = ameiiay the miners.— Do. 
© ¥. ind’ard. . with i . Arnold’ ms—d | 
trick,” said the true salt. “ A rea) sailor never spits to wind fast, precisely rnold’s — —- ‘| ani| My Lapr’s Paiz.—Dined at Lord Shrewsbury’s—a fo 


Victoria, Vancouver Island, 





perfect ~ 
so hard is it to counterfeit nature. Generally a sham sailor or | absolute submission to the Supreme which let us all pray to | party. They are just come to their fortune; are very rich, 
soldier who finds he has to do with a specimen of the real ar-| Him to have in the same hour. When asked to give some in- = hace proud of their riches withal. She covers h with 


ticle = in at once, and makes the best of his way to the |dication of his hope for eternity by his dearest friend, he said 


dwell 
of one who stood a contest with his detector, and had 


minute account of an engagement during the Crimean war, and | closer to him, he gently died as the clocks of t 
was telling an admiring circle of hearers how he and his mate out the week, and in the dark Sabbath morn. 
the enemy and did wonders. Mr. Halliday let him not a li 

finish the yarn, and then determined to show him up. “ I saw,” | ing 
he said, “ the account of the action in the newspapers, but they 

said nothing of . As I read it, the enemy were in too | friends ng 
shallow water to make it ble. 
than half a mile apart.” replied, saw his advantage, and | found 


= the shore, and saw his youn, 
“With all their bravery on and 


with the utmost coolness , “The noospapers—d——a | liked 

the noospapers. You don’t what they says, surely. | John 

\.ook how they served out old Charley Napier. hy, sir, Ija 

yas there, and I ought to know.” knew ly 
Mr. Halliday sorts into different classes the numerous beggars 

of a low type who hang about the streets, and leaves us with | John Mill. 

an imp’ m that every beggar in the street must be an im- 


iterary man, he was a man of letters, and dur- | good, quiet sort of a , came 
long months of solitude and pain, when he was laid up |e honour Thad done him by ainkog with him !—and he the 


passi 
vessels were ” he betook himsel his old friends his books, and | One eoachman, two Shrewsbury 
ae nibh nw Mh friends. He |and sisters, all'in the middle of the road. A fiy had bit one of 


of unprofessional le. But Mr. Halliday tells a| with equal gentleness and solemnity, “ Dear ——, that is not a| chimney-sweeper on May-day, in a carriage drawn by four 
sto of “y rates 4 thing to san & a death-bed ;” and with a short prayer on eS, in hand—somew 
the best of it. The “turnpike sailor” was giving a vivid and | giving himself up into God’s hands, and “yx h .* ds le icularly so. She is haugh 
were 
7% *| manages badly, and gets hated. 





hat remarkable anywhere ; 

oF pee and desirous 
@ considered as the head of English society here, but 
After dinner he, who is a 
to me and thanked me for 


| first earl of England ! 
To-day, in the Villa Borghese, I saw the four coach-horses, 
footmen, carriage, and Lad’ 


ut them 


I p 
daily fare—with | into ~ ; and, notwithstanding her objection to dri- 


ith a in a job, she condescended to be taken home. 


Robert Burns. His last general |—Diary of the late Duke of Buckingham, (Rome, 1827 ) 
was Boswell’s Johnson, Merivale, Shakspeare, and 


Tue PyYTHONESS AND Her Eoas—On the 13th of January 


‘He was not a maniac in books, in pictures, or in wines, as | last, an immense snake (one of the varieties of the Boa from 


postor. With the ordinary types of “ disaster beggars,” such | our victorious men of the law sometimes are, but he relished Western Africa) ited her in her at Hepes 4 


as shipwrecked mariners, blown-up miners—“ those having 

real or pretended sores vulgarly known as the scaldman dodge, might buy safely in slump, for quality both of 
=e ae. But there are oddities and niceties even in dress. had few pictures, 

this humble 
stance, the lucifer droppers. T' of these persons is , someti' 
to take a box or two of lucifers and offer them for sale at a 
crowded and dirty corner. They choose a victim and contrive | the reflex, not 








of haying done so much mischief, and to quiet the complainant, | felicity, its strength were sometimes more 


was one you 

t, edition 

- * * Of) 8 paper 

nant of the Begging at. There are, for in- | that by which the world perhaps best knew him, his abound-| “The readers 
b mes 


superabounding Rabelaisia: 
his Pan this is not the time to speak ; it was 
the negative egative of an ample, rich, and not unse- this time refused to 
to get in his way. Down go the lucifers in the mud, and the |rious mind. One of Yorick, and “Where be your (not hours, as 
professional sets up a piteous howl. The gentleman is ashamed | flashes of merriment now?” Its iansenslty, Ho fulness, iss tasted refreshment —tt deing of 
remarkabl at 


Sects sna Gh “writes yt 

D asa , thus u to 

of the 15th ult. — 

the Field will be pleased to hear that the 
Se Se 2 Reming cence. She 

remains coiled round them day and night, and has up to 
take food, making now twenty-four weeks 

here recorded) since 


she has 
course well known to our rea- 
long intervals of time, and do 


goa @Qgetsddadaese eared =aee we aww we ee eu 
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ce 


seem | ness of the t of in question, this feat must a al- 
a steps in q ™ ppear 


a 
other animals. The 


ne hundred. They are of two 
oblong eggs, about the size of a goose 


g 


their power to enjoy the sport afforded so bounteous!. 
rivers. Here the sportsman can roam at 
pen.| will. Here are neither rangers, keepers, nor watchers, and 
vilege. a wanderer ~~ no need 
trespassing on anybody’s forest, pre- 
serve, or river—all is open to him. The 
is that he shall dul 
in pure wantonness ; an 
wish to contravene so necessary a stipulation. —Letter from 


contents; the latter are the addled 
nothing. Perhaps this is a happy pro 
vent a too great increase of the boa 


by the keepers that the 
tumour some 8ft. long (the 
—a malady to which snakes are very 
of a boa constrictor 


e is about 20ft. long) having 





Rieuts oF TENANTS; AMERICANS IN Paris.—An appeal 
ent of the Tribunal of Premiere Instance came 
on last week for hearing before the Imperial Court on Satur- 
day, in which the parties interested were Mr. Phalen, a wealthy 
American residing in Paris, and M. Troyon, the proprietor of 
a house in which the former occupied furnished apartments. 

Early last year M. Troyon inserted the following advertise- 
ment in the journals :— 

To be let, a handsome apartment, furnished, occu 
and Mrs Phalen, at 43 rue de |’ Universite, at a rent of 


fore me. The coating 
one of wash leather—another instance 
coats or shells hard and brittle, like hens’ eggs, they would not 
be liable to fracture when in the body of the mother 
but also when deposited under-circumstances where 
ressure and other injury; their 


have examined the 


they would be subject to 
elastic, hard, leather-like shell, however, 
protects the delicate embryo inside. 

parations of snakes and their young at the Royal 
snake is nourished when in 
milar to what we find in the 
birds, and when further developed found 
coiled up in a circular form, fold over fold. ] 

“It appears that the fact of the mother snake incubating her 
eggs is somewhat new; anyhow, the present instance has set 
I myself, moreover, have seen a common 
ringed snake coiled round her 
the Garden of Plants at Paris; an 
that he knows of two cases, besides the present one, of the 
python incubating her eggs—the one where Mr. Jamrach (the 
animal dealer) received a python from India, which had de- 

ited her eggs in the box during the voy 
ound coiled around them on her arrival ; 
of a python, which, at the Zoological Gardens at Amsterdam, 
some two years ago, not only deposited her eggs, but also 
hatched twenty-two of them, the young snakes at their birth 
being about the size of an ordinary English viper. 

“The localities generally chosen for snakes to deposit their 
eggs (as is the case with the common English snake, in dung- 
hills), is decaying masses of vegetable matter. 
over, seems to have taught the parent snake the necessit, 
warmth and moisture to her eggs, and she therefore coils 
self round them to impart to them the heat of her body. The 
period of incubation of the eggs is not definitel 
it is probably about seven or eight weeks, but 
convinced, depend much upon the tem 
with salmon eggs. A series of inte: 
ducted experiments as to the temperature, promising valuable 
results, has been instituted by Mr. Bartlett, aided by Mr. Ne- 


College of Surgeons; the 
- , Mr. Phalen did not approve of such publicity being given to 
his name, and, after protesting in vai 
insertion of the advertisement, he sued 
which were laid at 5,000 francs. On the other hand, M. Troy- 
on, who wanted to sell his house, sued Mr. Phalen for 15, 
because he had refused to allow intending 
chasers to see the a ving judgment ont 
cross actions the Tribunal decided that, as 
pancy did not expire till the 1st of October, he was not bound 
to admit persons to see the apartment until after the ist of 
July, whereas the advertisements were inserted in February; 
that the introduction of Mr. Phalen’s name was altogether un- 
justifiable; that Mr. Phalen had, by these proceedings on the 
of Troyon, been troubled in the peaceful occupancy of his 
ings and was entitled to compensation ; that Troyon’s com- 
laint of a refusal to show the apartment was unfounded, as 
ns to see it until he had 
tt the house was to let. The Tribu- 
nal, therefore, decided that Troyon must omit the name of his 
tenant in all future advertisements, and condemned him to 
y 200 francs, with all — bey oe a ode. | 
on appeared, but the Court com e former - 

ment. @ilinont, Feb, 11. 


Hicu-MINDED ARCHITECT AND Fiicuty Frrenps.—The 
mdent of the Reoue Britannique mentions the 
the chimney of a manufactory at 
having been put out of 
architect succeeded in set- 


e had no right tosen 
notice to the occupant 


Against that judgment 





rature, as is the case * : 
Hagen, | an a correspon 
Lord © 

perpendicular by a storm, 
ting in right; and on the 29th of October last, wishing 
erected a wooden chamber on the 
roperly lighted, and invited to it a 
he steam-engine which had been used 
to raise the materials lifted the guests to it with the rapidity of 
lightning, and at the close of the banq 
and sound to earth again. 


s: “The reptile is very attentive to her 
looked at exhibits the 


summit of the chimney, 
greatest fierceness and anger, darting forward at its supposed 


number of his friends. 


And still another: “It was born in West Africa, and has 
been eleven years in the Gardens, during which period it has 
thriven well, waxing yearly in strength, girth and length, 

giant among the serpents in the Zoologi- 
on.—It is better off than animals 
ie blessedness in their narrow 
ly Python has a husband. We 
must say, however, as will be seen presently, she does not 
seem to derive any great comfort from his 
that because her mate is much less than herself, she regards 
and treats him with contempt. 
her, being a kind of reptilian Brummel, toying, as it were, 
with peas while his wife eats scores of animals, She has gorged 
ten full-grown rabbits at a sitting, or coiling rather; and on 
the last occasion that we saw the interesting couple at their 
dinner (provided every Friday at the fashionable hour of 
seven) she stowed four rabbits in her elongated maw in an 
amazingly short time (how many more followed we know not), 
while her husband not only turned away from a rabbit, but 
was absolutely insensible to the attraction of a dainty duck 
which quacked provyokingly under his very nose. 
however, suppose that the male se 
Waterton himself, who came forth 
encircling him with its muscular coils, would have succumbed 
ip of such a reptile as this. We cnly wish it to be 
that he is small compared to the Pythoness.” 


brough 
“The architect,” continues the | Wilde 
writer,” is worthy to be an Englishman. A son of Albion 





the Gardens which live in 


MistTaKEN OrnpDERS.—G, 
prison-houses, for the great 


ignant informs us that the Civil 
Tribunal of Limoges gave judgment in a suit between Mr. 
Elias Robert, sculptor, and Mr. Ardan 
had arisen under the follo 
September, 1860, a bronze statue of Ma 
by Mr. Robert, was inaugurated at Limoges; and the mayor, 
in his speech on the occasion, after en the eminen 
men born in the Limousin, among whom was Marshal Bu- 
geaud, asserted that he too should have his Elias Robert, and 
that a statue should be erected to him the following year. Af- 
ter the ceremony Mr. Robert waited upon the mayor: and 
assed between them he concluded that the 
m an order for a statue of Bugeau 

Count de Cardaillaick, who was present at the interview, also 
came to the same conclusion. 
return to Paris, applied to the Duke d’Isly for the costume worn 
frica, and proceeded rap’ 
In March it was completed, and Mr. Robert i 
that it was ready for inspection ; but that official immediate] 
Mr. Robert was labouring 
mistake in supposing that an 


He is a dwarf compared to 


r. Robert accordingly, on his 


mt is puny or powerless. 
ma cavern with a boa 


under a lamentable 

positive order had been given 
e committee appointed to organ- 
ize the subscription had decided that the artist should be chosen 
by competition. As the mayor absolutely refused to acknow- 
iven any order to Mr. Robert, the latter applied 
ribunal to compel the mayor to ind 
for the six months’ labour he had employed on the model. 
The mayor's counsel declared that his client could not have 
given any absolute order; that although he might have pro- 
mised to use his influence with the committee in favour 
Robert, he had done nothing more. The court, in the absence 
evidence, adopted that view of the case, 





Sport ry NEWFOUNDLAND aNnD Nova Scorma.—A 
of Sir Frances Sykes, 
H. D. Sheffield have during the past 
xampled sport in the n 
ey had in their company some Micmac 
Indians, and their success may be judged of when I state that 
from August up to November no less than 140 cariboo deer, 
carrying magnificent heads, and one bear, fell 
to the rifles of the three gentlemen, Sir Francis i 
his own gun. They also met with and killed many 
seals, Norway grouse or 





excellent white-trout fishing, but 
litle or no salmon-fishing worth mention. 
The sportsmen speak of the country within six miles of the 
seaboard as being a perfect wilderness, and very difficult to 
travel through ; while the sea-coast is perhaps the most dan- 
gerous in the world, owing to i 
shoals, and dense fogs, combined with an absence of anything 
like reliable charts—the existing ones being 

imperfect. In consequence of these difficulties and dan; 
they had many very narrow escapes from shipwreck. 
say that cariboo, however, are ve! 
part of the colony, and that the fact has by the few sportsmen 
and hunters who have hitherto hunted the coun’ 
very much to themselves for fear that strangers 
rt. This darkness, however, our party, as 
) sportsmen, are anxious to dispel, having no 
wish to see the exclusive Norwegian system transferred to 


A Rea Kriuxenny Boy.—A few years since a curious feat 
of horsemanship was performed for a w: 
in this city, by Mr. Courtney, of Bally 
of Cork, who was at the time hunti 
hounds. He rode his horse, White 
hotel, into the es 
the purpose in the mi apartm: 
again and out of the hall-door, round to the 
stable-yard. This feat excited much interest and 
at the time amongst spo 


ond, in the county 
here with the Kilkenny 


, currents, sunken rocks, ion, up the stairs of the 


astonishmen’ 
ry abundant indeed in this rting men, here and elsewhere, and we 
sed, even in pA own locality, where “ bold, forward horsemen” 
are not few. That it has been outdone, however, our readers 


Since November Sir Francis Sykes, having some Indians | Mr. W 
with him, has been devoting himself entirely to hunting the 


moose in the province of Nova Scotia. His success has been 


having killed twenty-four of these 
deer to his own rifle (a small Purde i 








ie. Forour own part, although we had heard of it 
on very good authority last week, we hesitated to state the cir- 
cumstance until we had seen some of the gentlemen who were 
in Mr. Marum’s company at the time, and received from him 
an assurance that there was no doubt whatever of the fact, of 
~~ he and ~ og others had been Sgr pee witnesses. 
r. a the danger to the rider was compara- 
tively —,§ descent being infinitely less in height and 
steepness, whilst the footing of the horse was likely to be much 
firmer on the wooden staircase than on the stone steps. In 
the latter case, the slightest slip or stumble of the animal must 
almost certainly lead to the rider’s neck being broken.—Xd- 
kenny paper. 
Pantomimes.—At this present period, at least twelve panto- 
mimes are performed every evening in London, exclusively of 
those other Christmas entertainments which take the shape of 
burlesque or fairy extravaganza; and if we glance at the 
vincial papers, we find that at nearly every theatrical esta! y 
ment, even in the less important towns, the appearance of 
Harlequin is deemed necessary to the proper celebration of the 
season. Ifsome antiquary,a thousand years hence, were in 
m of exactly as much information respecting the 
Lees ps as has come down to us respecting the Athen- 
ians, he could scarcely avoid the conclusion that the gro 
figures which are annuall, Pas apry to us immediately 
one of the most solemn festivals of the Church were in some 
way connected with the national religion. Deprive Christmas 
of its pud , its holly, its mistletoe, and its pantomimes, 
and what would it be in the eyes of the multitude? The mis- 
tletoe is pagan ; the pudding represents the worship of a divi- 
nity regarded by ascetics with professed abhorrence; the pan- 
tomime is enacted by drolls whose origin may be clearly traced 
toacountry with which we have the fewest religious sympath- 
ies ; and yet all these are indispensable to the Euglish Christmas. 
We — if even the Dean of Carlisle, though he directed 
one of his choicest thunderbolts against the holiday theatricals, 
would feel quite comfortable if, on rising from his bed on 
boxing-day, he found that his shot had produced its utmost 
effect, and that the clock of the Times newspaper was without 
its usual — of pantomime advertisements.—Saturday 
Review, Jan. 11. 


A Doe anp Rarway Case.—There was a case argued lately 
in the Court of Ap) held in the London Exchequer Cham- 
ber, the principle involved in which is of some importance, 

tleman had lost a valuable dog on the Brighton way, 

and claimed restitution. The company stood on the condition 

they made with senders of goods that they were not to be an- 

swerable for any is intrusted to them above the value of 

unless the sender previous to sending declared their value, 

ig per cen on the usual price. The 

hief Justice, who first tried the case, held that this con- 

dition was a and upreasonable—that railways being a 

a ought to be restrained for the public interest, and 

under direction the plaintiff recov: 20 eas for his 

dog. But on the case reheard, Chief J Erle, Chief 

Baron Pollock, Justices Williams and Keating, and ‘hee 

Channel! and Bramwell held that pecesbom were not monopo- 

lies, and that the condition was a reasonable one. Only Baron 

with the Lord Chief Justice Cockburn, whose 
judgment was therefore reversed. 


IRELAND as SHE Is:\—Walter Thomas Meyler, (says a Cana- 
dian Paper), one ahd Irelanders who was imprisoned 
by the Government in 1848 Er rebellious conduct, has recently 
B, mnie iy bite ey which he —— rebukes The O’Dono- 

ue, -, aD colleagues, fcr striving to renew the agita- 

oo Mr. Meyler says :— Thirteen al of and ces- 
sation from political agitation, with the Landed Estates 
have been ual in advantage to the prosperity of all classes 
in our native d. The labourer, the farmer, the artisan 
shopkeeper and merchant, railway and mine proprietors, and 
depositors in penny savings’ banks, have all felt progressive 
improvement, and, feeling the advantage, have become conser- 
vative (in the sense of minding number one,) and consequently 
have presented one of the few phases of material improve- 
ment, perhaps, in the records of our country—a cessation 
from class religion and political anarchy; and we have been 
learning to | on each other as fellow-countrymen and 
neighbours in their true sense.” Mr. Meyler says he has been 
all over the world, and finds no place so free and happy as his 
native land is at present. 








ZooLoeicaL Economics.—The King of Siam, in a recent 
letter to the President of the United States, courteously pro- 
poses to “ send elephants to be let loose to increase and multi- 
ply in the continent of America.” The President appreciates 
and responds to the civility, but throws cold water on the ele- 
phants. His objections to the reception of the animals are 
climatic and utilitarian. The weather here is too cold, and 
cars and steamboats are a more eligible means of transit and 
conveyance than the palanquin. 

The response of the executive to the sovereign lord of Bang- 
kok is sensible and valid, but it seems to have omitted recog- 
nitiou of certain utilities which appertain to the elephant, and 
thereby lost a grand opportunity for the introduction to the 
Sou States of new phases of industrial developement. The 
foundation of a lively export trade in young —— might 
have been laid by his acceptance of the proffered brutes, 
The consumption of dice, billiard balls, and faro markers 
is nowhere so great as at the South. These articles are 
generally fabricated from ivory, and a few years careful at- 
tention to t culture would have enabled the inhabitants 
of the Gulph to supply themselves with articles of home 
manufacture, and oleneat ema from an irritating dependence 
upon a foreign market.—W. ¥. World. 


Tue Demanp For Appies—In a previous number, we 
stated that the late unexpected great demand for apples in the 
fame — ~ owing to the application of = juice for 

co or for other purposes connected with the d 
" proceses. "The purchasers chiefty from emai, ot 
ve they gave out this to be the case, probably to cloak 
;| another matter be till the — taste, nf to them 
even a more profitable specula posing, therefore, as 
has been hinted; that, instead of the nm Bs, for dyeing 
. | purposes, they afe used for making e. In this case, 
the gentlemen wil! have the advantage of 4 dodge, while the 
ladies, if disappointed in getting their tarnished silks reno- 
vated, will have the credit of rendering the cultivation of ap- 
ples more profitable than the time-honoured practice of con- 
verting — ~ cider. Were it not for eA em oy of the 
Chancellor Exchequer, our orchard apples might be con- 
vert@d into excellent which manufacture is ane 
carried on in France and and apple growing w 
pocomepe f= ter SAL Dd, X gt & 4 
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fermentation foils in effecting; hence we cannot see how 
which is a fermented can be made. It 

is the of this acid and of 

matter, that prevents many of our fruits made into wine 

equal to that produced in other countries, as if 

by Providence for wine, has only a por- 

tion of this acid, while it largely abounds in matter. 

Scottish Farmer 


Tae Bampoo anv its Uses.—This is one of the most use- 
fal plants in the world, especially to the Chinese. They rear 
it from shoots and suckers. There are about sixty varieties of 
it, but the yellow species is the most common. The tender 

oots are cultivated for food, and are, when four or five 
inches high, boiled, pickled, and comfited. The roots are 
carved into fantastic images of men, birds, monkeys, or cut 
into lantern-handles and canes, or turned into oval sticks for 
——. They are used for all purposes that poles can be 
applied to, in carrying, supporting, propelling, and measuring, 
by the carpenter, and the boatman ; for the joists of houses and 
the ribs of sails, the shafts of — the tubes of aqueducts, 
and the handles and ribs of umbrellas and fans. The leaves 
are sewed upon cords to make rain cloaks, swept into heaps to 
form manure, and matted into thatches to cover houses. Cut 
into splits and slivers of various sizes, the wood is worked into 
baskets and trays of every form and fancy, twisted into cables, 
plaited into awnings, and woven into mats for scenery of the 
theatre, the roofs of boats, and the casing of poor’ f The 
shavings even are picked into oakum, and mixed with those 
of ratan, to be stuffed into mattresses. The bamboo furnishes 
the bed for sleeping and the couch for reclining; the chop- 
sticks for eating, the pipe for smoking, and the flute for enter- 
taining; a curtain to hang before the door, and a broom to! 
sweep around it: together with screens, tools, stands, and 
sofas for various uses of convenience and luxury in the house. 
The mattress to lie upon, the chair to sit upon, the table to 
dine from, food to eat, and fuel to cook it with; the ferule to 
c= the scholar, and the book he studies, both originated 

. The tapering barrels of the sang, or organ, and the 
dreaded instrument of the lictor, one to make harmony, and 
the other to strike dread : the skewer to pin the hair, and the 
hat to screen the head ; the paper to write on, the pencil han- 
die to write with, and the cup to hold the pencils; the rule to | 
measure lengths, the cup to gauge quantities, and the bucket | 
to draw water; the bellows to blow the fire, and the bottle to 
retain the match ; the bird- and crabnet, the fire-pole, the 
water-wheel and eaveduct; wheel-barrow and hand-cart, &., 
are one and all furnished or completed by this magnificent 


whose ful beauty when growing is comparable to | 
fis varied coleinnss when cat joe 7” 


Rvussta anp Inp1a.—A correspondent of the Times has been 
trying to revive the old cry of Russian designs on India. Rus- 
sia, he says, is advancing through Tartary towards our frontier, 
and may one day take advantage of native discontent and 
pour in an army, to be assisted by a second u “sage Seadgerd martial 
population, and so deprive us of India. The acts stated are 
true enough, but the deductions are “ Indian,” ie¢., they con- 
tain only aside of the truth. Suppose reaches the 
Suleiman range, which will take her at least another genera- 
tion. Is she one whit less e to attack on the Baltic, or 
more able to defeat the 30,000 Europeans whom, with the rail- 
ways complete, we could range in ten days.in front of Peshaw- 
ur, and support with a reserve of as many more, not to speak 
ofa native army? But the Sikhs would rebel. Very possibly, 

if they do, it would be for themselves and not for Rus- | 
sia; but they are welcome to do it ina quarrel in which we 
should have every Mussulman in India on our side, Mussul- | 
man opinion in India is really governed from Teheran, and 
is consequently bitterly hostile to Russian aggrandisement. It 
was France, not Russia, to whom the malcontents in the mutiny 
used to 7 they looked for aid. As for Russia sending a Tar- 
tar army through the she is welcome to try the o—. 
ment. e have h much of the strength of the “ hordes,” 
but there never was a horde yet so numerous as the British 
Government of India could summon to its standard with ease 
for a single campaign.—Spectator. 








curred on October 18, a short distance from Dunedin, w 
certainly had no parallel before in New Zealand. 

with the ordinary ruffianism of such proceedings, there was a 
systematic business mode of —— and yet such a 
halo of romance thrown over it, that but for the serious nature 
of the offences, one could scarcely fail to be amused at it. Six 
me ked and disguised, throughout the whole of one day 
“stuck up” such of the passers by as seemed to have money 
on them, and carried them to an enclosure in the bush close 
by, where they tied them se ly. Sixteen victims were 
thus in all collected. Some of the gang were stationed on a 


Busmranoine ExtTraorpinary.—A case of poshonngingoe- 
led 





neighbouring height that commanded a view of the road for | 4 “fata 


several miles, a kind of flag-staff was emgieer’, o08 Sane 
made to the confederates below. As each person came up 
pistols were presented, and, under their persuasive influence, 
the victim quietly marched to the inclosure, and submitted to 
the tying up process, The first was brought in at nine o'clock 
in the morning, the last about dusk. During the day the 
“stickers-up” were very friendly and communicative. “ - 
ing-up,” they said, was a very easy and remunerative pursuit. 
They tried also a little badinage, told their guests or pri 
never to travel again without revolvers, and added, that at 
least they would have something to write home to their friends 
about! ig ey distributed ErOg. The amount taken in all 
must have mn considerable. Amo the various items 
were £185 in money,a horse, and several watches. They took 
their departure as soon as it was dark, two on horseback and 
the remainder on foot. They promised to send and release the 
— at ten o'clock, and threatened dire vengeance if they 
id not await their return. As soon as they were gone, one 
of the captives managed to liberate himself and ponraden.snd 
info ion was given to the nearest magistrate, Mr. 
Every exertion has since been made by Mr. Commissioner 
B , and the force under him, to trace out the offenders. 
It is much to be feared they took their Govpeense by the City 
of Hobart, which left early the day after the r The 
identity of some of the party is suspected. Several other de- 
redations have taken place in the neighbourhood.—New Zea- 
nd Examiner. 


Tue Fate rx Store ror Us.—“ Now to 
cracy of the foggy Albion! You know w 


times, and you tremble. You tremble because you see the | containing 
ay agitated—the people whom you have kept bowed down | or written Yen | on 
or ages under the iron teeth ef agg Neg be 
You tremble, be-| motto, and to 
Non-co’ 


under the yoke of fi ty, 
machines, in the darkness 


of ignorance! 
cause you know that they inhale with full lungs the sharp 
Senin of tan’ auuiiinaalad neneiationns because ply week A — 


great Abolitionists, treating 
tact your 810) 

sible, the American 

trade of the world, and whose industry 
rivalry. Shed blood in order to gain gold! Cover the world 
with your intrigues !—what matters 
bered. The enemy is at your doors. Sean he Sal 30s 
master in your insular domain, and invade the Chamber 
Commons; he shall overthrow the edifice ot the laws which 
= ictated to perpetuate qore Cominaiien and your privi- 
eges. That enemy has shil i 


CLUB. RATES, 

| We are so frequently in receipt of letters from friends at a 
distance, who are kind enough to express their satisfaction with 
the Aldion, and to enquire, with o heartiness which a long expe- 
rience has taught us to be genuine, whether there is anything they 
can do for us, that we have resolved to ask them to aid us in form- 
img Clubs. 

If each of our country subscribers would but try to find out the 
Englishmen of his neighbourhood, and then say as much for the 


the three kingdoms with their journals, orators whose voice | 4ion as he may think its merits entitle it to, he would have no 


can stir the masses, and soldiers by millions. That enemy, 
you know him—he is Democracy; Democracy, who desires to 
reconcile the three hostile brothers—English, Scotch, and 
Irish, for whom shall at last open destinies worthy of their 
co aptitudes and their noble hearts.”"—ZL’ Opinion 
Nationale. 





A Texver Porst.—“ Is she old or young?” yg the 
surgeon, ny | were carrying her to the nearest inn. The 
good woman, the subject of this question, had been visi 
one of our north country market towns with her husband, an 
on their way home at night she was accidentally thrown out 
of their vehicle. “Is she old or young”’ asked the surgeon 
who had so ptly responded to the call for medical assis- 
tance. “Middle-aged,” replied one of the bearers at a venture. 
“Nay,” said she, finding her voice in self-defence, “aw’s 
nobbut nine an’ twenty.” — Newcastle Chronicle. 


Cyess. 


PROBLEM No. 686. By F. B. 
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White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


SoLUTION TO PropLem No. 685. 


Black. 
1. Rto QRS 1. K to K 5 (best) 
2. Kt (from Kt2)toR4 2% KteoQs 
3%. KttoK? 3. K(or P)toK5 
4. R, or Kt, mates. 








The following GAME was lately played between Mr. Prentice an@ 
Mr. Flower. 
THE RUY LOPEZ ATTACK. 








(a) This is somewhat premature. Q to K 2, and Q R to K, ought 
to have come first.—(d) Black is precipitate, and advances these 

wns unadvisedly ; he ought here to play Kt to Q Kt 3, threaten- 
ng, if White take Q B P with B, to win at once by Q to Q4—(c) 
blow to Black.—(d) White here overlooks two neat mates 
in two moves ; one by Q takes R P ch, and R to R 4; the other by 
Q takes R ch, and R takes R, mating. 


PROBLEM TOURNEY. 


A competition in connection with the Grand International Chess 
Congress in London, in June next, will take place under the fol- 
lowing heads :—Ordinary Problems. For the best set of six pro- 
blems, Ist prize, £20; 2nd, £10; 3rd, £5; 4th, £2 10s, Each pro- 
blem to be free from conditions and to require for its solution not 
less than three, nor more than five moves.— Problem. 
For the best problem, a prize of £10 (given by H. Waite, -) To 
be free from conditions, and to require for its solution not less than 
th nor more than five moves.—Suicidal Problems. For the best 
set of four problems, a prize of £5. Each problem to be free from 
conditions. The number of moves will not be limited; but the 
tee will give the preference to those which require for their 
solution a moderate number.— Chess Studies or End For the 
best set of six studies, a prize of £10. The number of moves re- 
quired to obtain a “ draw,” or a “ win position” not limited, 
but those 8 will be perferred appear to be most ca- 


pable of from an 0} game. : 

The com is open to the world. All the problems to be 
original composi not ——— 7 No com r 
to send in more than six ary problems, four suicidal pro 


r six studies; but the same person may compute all 
the heads; and whoever ped on in ain ordionsy problems, will be 
considered as competing both for the best set and the best single 


roblem ,and may win both. Problems by com in the 
Tnited ingdom to be sent in on or before the 15th May, 1862. 
Problems by com rs out of the United Kingdom to be sent in 


on or before the 3ist May. All letters to be post-paid, and to be 





they are about to slip from you for ever the ou leave 
m bread. p Aap Sd os 


them in want of employment and of 


White (P.) Black (¥.) White (P.) Black (F.) 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 15 Kt to K4 PtoK B4 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 |16KttoKKt5 B tks Kt 
SBtoKtS PtoQ3 17 P tks B Pto K B5(b) 
4PtoQ4 P tks I8BtoKB2 PtoK5 

5 Kt tke P 0 Q2 19 BtoQB4, ch KtoR 

6 Castles Ktto K BS ea 925? 
7KttoQBS BtoK2 21 R tks Kt tks R 

8 BtoK3 Castles Bees) RtoK B2 
9 Kt tke Q Kt P tks Kt 233 Bto QB, ch Rto Kt2 
0 Btog PtoQB4 | Rtks KBP QRtoKB 
lL PtoKB4 BtoQB3 {25 BtoK B6(d) RtksB : 
12 PtoK5(a) KttoQ2 26 P tks R QtoKB 
WQwKRS PtoK KtS |27PtksR,ch QtksP 
is Qtek P tks P 28 R to K B 8, eh, and wins 


difficulty in getting three or four of them to join him in a Club, 

and thus render us a substantial service. It will be perceived, too, 

that there is a pecuniary benefit in doing so, although this we 
know would scarcely be the main object with many of our best 
friends. 

Clubs will be supplied on the following terme : 

Three Copies, one year, $9; and an extra Copy of the Albion, on 
one of the Albion Engrayings, of which a List is published 
on our first page, to the getter-up of the Club. 

Five Copies, one year, $15; and an extra Copy of the paper anD 
one Engraving ; or TWO extra Copics, or TWO Engravings, to 
the getter-up. 





ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
OF THE 
MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE OO., 
New York, January 1, 1862. 








REPORT. 
Comhtad Ceti nin 0044 -ccashaencesccceoscorsacgedonese $100,000 00 
Reserve of re | Se nein need $823,169 20 
Reserve for possible depreciation in Secu- 
Gea ises 228tesdetheverncrveOresqtece 40.000 00 
883,169 20 
Dividends remaining unsettled dec ngiedisve cvetccecsoes 
Premiums, Extra F i , A ities, 
&c., received during the year.......... $387,533 36 
Interest and Rents received during the 
Ss. chaanate neo padeneanatesanmadtnce 51,827 68 
Interest and Rents, accrued and deferred 
ae PE kabiavaresses 54,187 99 
493,549 08 
i ostllene 
DISBURSEMENTS. $1,507,044 21 
Paid Claims by death on Policies, on 
us and payments on Annuities..... $131,407 32 
Paid E . , Taxes, Medi 
F commissions, &¢..........+<+++. 64,939 31 
Paid Dividends, Re-Insurance, 
Policies, and Bonus and Interest on Di- 
CE ogee ccccccendcesenenesteserese* 135,897 18 
——_—_—— 32,2483 ®1 
ASSETS. 
Cash in bank and on hand................ $12,399 36 
Bonds and Mortgages...............-..+- 327,200 00 
Daan sostance ccocetoGheaseseces 120,461 19 
Premium Notes on Policies in force...... 476,298 55 
[ The actuarial value of the securities on 
notes is ROMA. oo ses ceied 
Quarterly and Semi-annual Premiums de- 
Sand, ack> opp dncne ae sake eaneaee** 41,844 33 
United States and New York stocks...... 51,122 50 


Premium and Interest in hands of Agents 

in course of collection and transmission, 
secured vy RPA tee re 94,380 81 
Temporary * on Bonds and Stocks.. 38,750 00 
Interest, accrued in January 1, and all 
CEDEP OCs oii 0c cdticin'c dive dc ctowew 
————— 1,174,800 40 


$1,507,044 21 

HENRY STOKES, President; C. ¥. Wempxe, Sec’y; J. L. Hat- 
ser, Assistant Sec’y ; 8. N. Stepsrns, Actuary. 

A. Du Bous, M. D., Medical Examiner, Residence No. 13 West 

Eleventh Street. At office daily, from 2 to 3 o’clock. 











FLEMING’S PREMIUM GOLDEN ALB. 
The Fifth Avenue Hotel, Astor House, and all the pi 
houses in the city and country draw this delicious ale from wood 
and bottle. Shippers, Grocers, Sutlers, and families supplied. 
Dublin and London Stout, and Scotch Ales. 
Depots 158 and 648 Broadway. 


PIERCE SKEHAN, Agent. 


SMITH & BROTHER’S 
PALE CREAM ALE. 
SUPERIOR AMBER ALB. 
PORTER & NEW YORK BROWN STOUT. 


E ABOVE CELEBRATED AMERICAN ALES ARE 
Brewed from the CHOICEST BARLEY MALT and HOPS, 
and highly esteemed by those who have used them. Purchasers 
are requested to call and examine our superior stock, assured that 
they will find the BEST and PUREST articles. 

We have at all times a large stock ready for delivery, in whole 
half, and quarter casks, suitable for the TRADE, HOTELS, and 
FAMILY USE, which we offer on the MOST FAVOURABLE 


TERMS. 
SMITH & BROTHER, Brewers, 
Nos, 158 & 160 West 18th St., 
New Yor«x Crrr. 


OLD WINES AND BRANDIBS. 


THOMAS McMULLEN, 
No. 44 Beaver Street, N. W., 
Sots AGENT mv THE UNITED States FoR 
BASS & CO.’8 EAST INDIA PALE ALE, 
JACQUESSON & SONS’ CHAMPAGNES, | 
TAMPIER FRERE’S ST. PARAY. 


OLD WINES, BRANDIES, &c., &c. 
PURDY & NICHOLAS, 
42 Beaver Street, New York, 














addressed “ British Chess Association, Purssell’s, Cornhill, Lon- 
the signs of the| don.” Every competitor to send in two sealed enclosures, one IMPORTERS, 
his problems, studies, &., each mec YD Nal cmv 
ay oe een ine cline cockonars FINE HAVANA SEGARS, 
marked on the outside by the 
within the name of the compe-_ CHAMPACNES 
with the conditions will entail pe 





d Herr ; Silas Angas, Esq., umpire. 


on a forfeiture of their The committee of 
sijaicaign wil ye Mower Waite, J. Lowenthal, H. T, Young, 
an 


Dinet, Peuvrei & Fils. 
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